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A Direct 
Answer to the 
Question— 
What is 
SURVEY 
GRAPHIC? 


. a monthly magazine of fact, 
analysis, interpretation and fore- 
cast in the social and economic 
fields which appeals to thinking 
citizens eager to know what’s be- 
hind headlines and what the fu- 
ture holds. Authoritative, engag- 
ingly written, fully illustrated. 


During this trying reconversion 
period, Survey Graphic focuses 
on labor - management problems, 
housing, health and medical care, 
race relations, education, refu- 
gees, veterans, the atom bomb, 
international relations, civil liber- 
ties—subjects which touch almost 
every problem you face. 


The Calling America Series of 
__ ten special numbers — spearheads 
in our wartime service, dealing 
with the challenge to democracy 
from overseas — won for Survey 
Graphic from four to forty times 
the readers of ordinary books. 
The combined circulation of the 
series reached half a million with 
seven numbers going into re-edi- 
tions, two as books. Two more 
numbers in the series are planned 
for the winter months. 


_ Survey Graphic is published by 
rvey Associates, Inc., non-par- 


non: rofit, educational so- 
d a third of a cen- 
go Suhr 10te the common 
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From Our Readers 


“What a fine job it is... as evidence of 
the serious endeavor of responsible Amer- 
icans to understand and interpret the rela- 
tions between nations.” —John G. Winant, 
U. S. Representative, Economic and 
Social Council, UN. 

“Reports with authority on matters about which 
every thoughtful American is curious.”—Laurence T. 
Heron in Chicago Tribune. 

“Doing a wonderfully fine job.”—HEK, Arizona. 
“One of the most interesting publica- 
tions which I always read and find stimu- _ 

lating.”—Eleanor Roosevelt. 

“The June Graphic seemed to me espe- 
cially good. I read it with avidity. You 
publish facts which one seems to get no- _ 
where else.” — Eleanor Hope Johnson, | 
New Hampshire. 

“Best socio-economic journalism in America.”— 
ELW, California. 

“Sensible, sane and calm.” —FWB, Tennessee. 

“Not only an outstanding periodical 
but one which any citizen will find valu; — 
able.” —Raymond Swing, News Analyst. 

“I very much appreciate all that The — 
Survey stands for and the remarkable — 
service it has rendered.”—James C. Baker, — 
Resident Bishop, The Methodist Church, @ 
The Galion Area. 

“Thank you for years of honest, stimulating reading.” 2 
—AMM, Wisconsin. 

4A | have suddenly awakened to the fact that Survey — 
Graphic is a most important periodical. ”—Rev. FM, 
District of Columbia. ) 

“An invaluable aid in the i interpretation 
of facts and trends in a changing world.” 
—Robert F. Wagner, U. S. Senator. 

“T do enjoy The Survey so much and it 
is read by so many people....a great re- 
freshment to all of us who do see it. —_ 
Katharine C. Dewar, Scotland. © | 
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COMMON SENSE AND BAD BOYS 


AND 


OTHER ESSAYS | 


By Hon. John F. Perkins 
Recently Retired Justice Boston Juvenile Court 
A compilation of philosophical talks and writings which 


should be of great value to all who are concerned with the 
problems of youth. 


Price $2.50 


Make Checks Payable to The Publishers: 
The Citizenship Training Department, 
Boston Juvenile Court, 17 Somerset Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


“You Must Have Spent Years on Shorthand” 


NO! I Learned in 6 WEEKS! 


You, too, can master SPEEDWRITING, the modern shorthand, in one-quarter the time 
required by symbol systems. It is far easier and more accurate to write and transcribe. 
Tens of thousands of shorthand writers have been freed from the drudgery -of old- 
fashioned methods of learning and writing shorthand through the marvelous SPEED- 
WRITING system: It has no signs or symbols but uses the familiar letters of the alphabet. 
It elimmates the strain of taking dictation and is easy to read back. 

SPEEDWRITERS are employed in the better jobs all over the country. Prepare now 
for one of these jobs—and for the post-war opportunities that await you just ahead! 


YOU CAN QUALIFY AS A FAST, ACCURATE SHORTHAND WRITER — 
IN 72 HOURS OF HOME STUDY BY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 
R w ) > 


TRADE MARK,REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


With no interference with your present work, with no sacrifice of your hours of 
recreation, you can master this easy, natural modern shorthand in six weeks of 
home study. You can take longer if you wish; many have learned Speedwriting in 
less time. Over 100,000 have studied Speedwriting at home in their spare hours. 
The cost is only a small fraction of what you would expect to pay. Speedwriting is 
nationally recognized and highly endorsed by ,educators 
and business leaders. It has been used for over twenty 
years in leading corporations and Civil Service. Mail 


I -eoupon below for illustrated booklet. No cost, no obli- z 

¢ R F E q gation; no salesman will call. 
SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING, INC. . 
Dept. 3508-6, 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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ie eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Gives you full informa- 


and ficlades: easy es School of Speedwriting, Dept. 3508-6 i 
that will have you writ- 55 West 42 Street, New York 18, N. Y. i 
ing typical business sen- Please send me without obligation or expense : 
tences in shorthand in a your new illustrated booklet containing full in- 

few minutes! formation on Speedwriting—The Modern Short- & 
hand; also your easy, interesting demonstration Ml 
lesson. 5, ; 
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Among Ourselves 


ON H. KeysERLING, GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
he National Housing Agency, has been 
pointed by President Truman to the 
hree-man economic advisory council which 
vill administer the Full Employment Act. 
Mr. Keyserling was one of the experts 
who helped draft the measure. Survey 
Graphic readers will recall his careful an- 
lysis of “The Full Employment Bill of 
945” in the March issue of that year, as 
well as his thoughtful treatment of the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill in the 
ssue for February 1946. 


N THE JuLty Survey Midmonthly: “Youtu 
Wins Out” by R. W. Babcock; “Casework 
Jutpost” by J. Benjamin Beyrer; and “Ro- 
man Holiday” by Gilbert Kahn—three ar- 
icles drawing useful lessons from social 
work experience in wartime. 


THE HEAD OF A SMALL HOME FOR WAR 
wphans in Holland who many years agc 
eft her native America to marry and live 
in that country is a childhood friend of 
a Survey editor. These excerpts from let- 
rs acknowledging packages from this 
staff member and her friends convey the 
acts of hardship and courage as no head- 
imes could do, and show how much is 
accomplished by the gestures which often 
seem: to us so small and inadequate: 
“,..1do not know whether you realize 
how much each thing meant. Not only 
what was~in the packages, but the packages 
themselves. The good boxes add storage 
space in our looted pantry, where the 
Germans used the shelves for firewood. 
The splendid brown paper we fastened 
wer empty windows, for the winds al- 
ready are sharp, especially for the sickest 
children. And the piece of soft muslin in 
which you sewed one box made two pillow 
cases for our sick babies. There are no 
words to thank you.” 
“. . . Sometimes-it is hard for us here to 


remember that there are such things left, — 


and that with you many, many children 
wear whole, pretty clothing as’ a matter 
of course. I was so glad of the fine over- 


oats and caps for Piet and Simon because 


there was very little for them last time. 
hey are two cousins, and very good, 


ight boys. Then there were the two suits 
at also fitted them, but which they must 
hare with two other boys—for church 
m alternate Sundays. 


x the years before the war, and to have 
se nice clothes helps us teach them 


aave known (which God forbid) to real- 
ze what it can do to the spirit to be 

gged and cold and seldom really clean. 
leaves many scars.” 


“... 1 think you were inspired when you 


a—— 


| Box VIII. Five hot water bottles, 
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the blanket, the pajamas and slippers, are 
all so good and so right. You know a 
thing like a hot water bottle can warm 
one bed and then another, and it can be 
tucked against Katje’s feet and then Ken- 
drick’s, and the extra blanket, too, can be 


‘passed from bed to bed. So each thing 


helps more than one child. And sometimes 
I think it helps even more those who are 
trying to take care of these precious chil- 
dren, and keep the flame of life alive, and 
fan it and make it burn higher.” 

“-. . Now, there is one little story I 
must tell you . . . about Tilli, one of the 
children who has saddened us so much. 
She is almost thirteen years old, but it 
seemed to us perhaps she would never 
grow in mind and spirit to her years. 


She had a shocking experience, seeing her 


father and uncle hanged by the Nazis and 
then later her mother taken away... . 
When she was placed with us she seemed 
lost behind a wall where we could not 


reach her. She was always gentle and 


patient, but always sat by herself and al- 
most never spoke. ’ 


a 


‘ 


“The doctor was with us for two days 
when we opened the box of March 4, 
and she said she would try one thing 
more, for Tilli. She selected some of the 
prettiest things and put them aside. She 
chose more than one child’s share, but we 
knew the rest would understand. After 
breakfast she sat down beside Tilli and 
one by one laid these lovely, soft, pretty 
things in Tilli’s lap. 

“‘S friend in America sent these for 
you. They are yours. These belong to you, 
Tilli. They are like the things your Mama 
used to select for you. You will look as 
you used to when you wear them.’ 

“She said such things for a long time. 
She has such a quiet clear voice, and at 
last it seemed to reach Tilli. There was 
a little Roman striped sweater, and some 
soft silk pajamas and a blouse with a 
frill, and a bright plaid skirt. Tilli touched 
them, and then she put her face among the 
things and rubbed her cheeks on them. 
And then at last she lifted her head and 
smiled. And then she was alive. It was a 
miracle.” 


. SIDNEY HILLMAN 
1887-1946 
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When Chicago Took His Measure 


How a young garment worker won a great strike—and 


then rose to the defense of a prophetic settlement. 
An appreciation of Sidney Hillman originally carried 
in The Survey for March 7, 1914 under the title 


WO SCENES STAND OUT IN SHARP AND 
significant contrast just now in Chi- 
cago. 

Against a dark background of hun- 
ger, despair, and desperation, thou- 
sands of garment workers—men and 
girls, mothers with their children— 
tood for hours in a pitiless wintry 


vind on the great baseball ground 


which was the only place where they 
ould hold their big mass - meeting 
ree from police interference. 


For sixteen weeks these men and 


worn en had sacrificed their all—some 
f them even the milk Aor, their babes 


GRAHAM TAYLOR 


—This was one of the first introduc- 
tions to American readers of a labor 
leader whose venturesome and con- 
structive influence was to mount for 
a third of a century. : 

The author was an associate editor 

of The Survey, and one of our 
founders. Professor Taylor was the 
initiator and warden of Chicago 
Commons, and until his death a 
robust civic force throughout the 
Middle West. 
_ For the past decade, Mr. Hillman 
had himself been a prized member of 
the Board of Survey Associates. An 
interpretation of his pioneering at 
home and abroad will be protgt out 
in a later i issue. 
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_ agreement which had Teen fairly and 


_ squarely negotiated by 
eke? of both si 


“Industrial Peace—with Honor and Democracy.” . 


in honor of this young man, Sidney 
Hillman, by the shop chairmen and 
others of the Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
employes. They had gathered to tell 
him what they thought of him, for 
he was leaving them to go to New 
York to become chief clerk of the 
Skirt and Cloak Makers Union, and 


to represent them under the protocol 


of the preferential union shop. 

On either side of Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, who as toastmistress repre- 
sented the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, were representatives of the 
employing firm on the trade board 
and the board of arbitration—an emi- 
nent lawyer and a college professor. 
Between them sat the sturdy chair- 


man of hee areata Mul : a 


finally decided by the chairman of the 
trade board, James Mullenbach, or in 
case of appeal, by the chairman of the 
board of arbitration, J. E. Williams. 

Representatives of firm and work- 
ers, while vying with each other in 
paying tribute to the integrity and 
ability of Mr. Hillman which they did 
not hesitate to recognize as “genius,” 
agreed, too, in proclaiming the agree- 
ment which created their preferential 
union shop, as “an historical docu- 
ment ‘introducing a new industrial 
era,” “the working basis of a new in- 
dustrial democracy,” or as Mr. Hill- 
man called it, “the new idealism in 
industry . . . the new element in the 
labor movement.” 

From the two extremes equally re- 
markable attestations were given. 
The lawyer and professor took pride 
in their part in carrying out the in- 
structions of the firm to the effect that 
“the business is built up only by the 
good will of the customer, which de- 
pends upon the good will of the em- 
ployes.” 

In obeying the firm’s mandate, 
“You get it,” each admitted how 
much had been learned from the 
other, sometimes more in being de- 
feated at the other’s hand, always in 
decisions of the chairmen of the trade 
and arbitration boards, which almost 
invariably had been “right.” This ex- 
pression of confidence in the integrity 
of each other, and of respect for the 
fairness of the final decisions and the 
friendly justice of the two men who 

‘made them, was echoed as heartily by 
the shop’s chairmen as by “our friends 
the enemy.” 

Most notable was the admission of 
the radicals who had bitterly opposed 


In Paris, Sidney Hillman, Citrine of Britain, 
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both Mr. Hillman and the whole 
peace pact until their Opposition was 
overcome by the loyalty and justice 
with which it has worked out. 

“When we were hot-headed, he 
kept us back; when we were asleep, 
he waked us up.” 

“When we tried to prevent him 
from speaking he always won our re- 
spect, so that we had to hear and 
agree with him.” 

“We radicals, too, have learned a 
lOtse 

A man who, when the strike was 
on, worked for another firm said, 
“When I heard the whistle blow and 
hundreds left all to come out, tears 
came to my eyes. In thirty-two years 
I had never seen the like in the labor 
movement. That young man in the 
midst reminded me of a face I had 
seen in Germany — the face of the 
man who proclaimed by word what 
Hillman declares by deed: “The world 
is my country; to do good is my re- 
ligion.’” 


The New Idealism in Industry 


Then Sidney Hillman stood forth 
again, holding in his hand the watch 
and chain which these thousands of 
his fellow workers had given to him 
as their young “father.” He began by 
saying: © 

“There seems to be a certain Mr. 
Hillman who has been referred to, 
but he isn’t myself. It is not I. It is 
the personification of the new ideal- 
ism of our organization which you 
have referred to. 

“If I had done the work, it would 
have been wasted because it would 
not have endured. It is the result of 
a movement bigger than any man or 


and Jouhaux of France prepare for the international labor 


any locality. Out of this movement 
for industrial peace and democracy 
you and I are getting more than we 
give. Confidence in the movement 
was given us by the honesty, sincerity, 
and integrity of those on both sides. 

“This new spirit of men and 
women is infinitely more important 
than any money or material thing 
contributed to the movement: The 
labor movement can never succeed 
under any other program; not unless 
it is honest and works for peace. The 
benefits are greatest when the spirit 
is fairest. 

“Our foundations are the spirit of 
brotherhood, of union through sac- 
rifice and the making of peace, not to 
settle war but as the best method for 
all, the best and only way to call out 
the highest qualities of democracy. 
Thus only will the greatest values be 
earned by trade and enrich the lives 
of all engaged in it.” 

This is the man Sidney Hillman, 
whom the garment workers of Chi- 
cago generously contribute to work) 
for industrial peace and prosperity in 
New York as chief clerk of the Skirt. 


and Cloak Makers Union. J. E. Wil-. 
liams will accompany him to act as. 
chairman of the board of aria 


under the protocol. 
Thus Chicago expects to share with. 


New York some of the peace and jus- 


tice which Mr. Hillman has brought | 


to the garment workers; and which 


Mr. Williams has promoted and ad-_ 


judicated with such exceptional abil- 
ity and success from the time he set- 
tled the just compensation for the 
Cherry Mine disaster until now when 
his services are demanded by the two 
greatest cities of the land. : 


Press Associatic 
sessti in 1943 
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The Unpopular Monsieur Bourgeois 


In 1919, his persistent championship of an international police force irritated 
the other peacemakers, Now, millions of ears would be ready to listen to him. 


=~ 


ONE susPEcTs THAT LEon BourcEols 
would have relished the opportunity 
tO mutter a soul-satisfying and very 
human “I told you so!” Like many 
another leader of a lost cause, how- 
ever, he was in his grave long before 
events justified him. 

Nearly forty years ago he put a 
question which the Military Staft 
Committee of the United Nations is 
now in the process of answering: 
“Where is the international gendar- 
merie which will assure respect for 
international obligations?” 

He carried the question to the Paris 
Peace Conference and, as a French 
member of the committee which drew 
up the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, fought bitterly and vainly for 
the creation of an international police 
force. Ironical as it may seem in 
retrospect, it was Woodrow Wilson 
who rejected Bourgeois’ counsel, on 
the grounds that he was too far ahead 
of his time. 


The Tiresome Prophet 


Obscured by the greater roles and 
dominating personalities of Clemen- 
ceau, Lloyd George, and Wilson, he 
did not rate much newspaper copy 
at the time. His battle was fought out 
in the secrecy of the conference room 
and, in the interest of what seemed 
greater issues, his contentions went 
unheard by the public. Consequently, 
he never was widely known in this 
country, and what was known was 
sadly misunderstood. The picture of 
us futile struggle must be pieced to- 
ether from the various glimpses of 
um afforded in the writings of men 
ho were there, such as David Miller, 
Solonel Stephen Bonsal, Colonel E. 
A. House, and Lloyd George. His is 
1 story worth retelling for its own 
ake, now that a partial realization of 
hopes may be near. 
he importance of Leon Bourgeois 
‘the world of today is that he was 
first to insist on posing the ques- 
‘of the effective international or- 
zation of force to halt aggression. 
had reached the conviction that 
out precise and mandatory pro- 
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sions for the use of force, no League 


CARL G. GUSTAVSON 


—Now assistant professor of modern 
European history at Ohio University, 
Mr. Gustavson has been engaged for 
some years in extensive research on 
Leon Bourgeois. His work was handi- 
capped during the war by the diffi- 
culty of access to French sources. 

Mr. Gustavson has published ar- 
ticles in professional journals. He was 
formerly President White Fellow in 
Modern European History at Cornell 
University. 


could succeed. He maintained this 
viewpoint and fought for it long af- 
ter he could have realized that the 
world was not yet ready to face the 
question. 

All of the statesmen at the Paris 
Conference were thoroughly in agree- 
ment on their colleague. He was 
easily the most unpopular man of the 
group. The American President and 
Lord Robert Cecil had especially good 
reasons for exasperation with him. 
They were fellow-members of the 
League committee and were exposed 
to weary hours of oratory by Bour- 
geois while he sought to convert them 
to his own particular program of 
establishing permanent peace. 

On one occasion, Cecil detected the 
French delegate preparing for a new 
verbal onslaught. Rather forlornly, he 
pleaded: “Oh, M. Bourgeois! Do not 


-begin that all over again. We have 


heard you so often and so patiently. 
Your plan will lead nowhere.” Then, 
with more heat, the Briton added that, 
frankly, Bourgeois was the living em- 
bodiment of why the French and 
British could not get along together. 

Lloyd George found the man so 
tedious that he once asked Clemen- 
ceau how such a person could ever 
have held the premiership of France. 
The French leader explained that the 
available supply of candidates had run 


out at that time and they therefore— 


had used Bourgeois as a stop-gap till 
a better man could be found. Clem- 
enceau himself complained that the 
obdurate volubility of his country- 
man sapped his vitality. ones 2 

Even the normally phlegmatic 


: 
Arthur Balfour was affected. On one 
occasion he could restrain himself no 
longer. “Oh, you cannot imagine how 
I detest that man. He is an imbecile!” 


Twenty Years of Concentration 


Such magnificent unpopularity fas- 
cinates one. This “second-rate charac- 
ter” (Clemenceau’s stricture) had, at 
one time or another, been Premier of 
France, President of the Senate, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, 


head of the Radical Socialist Party, — 


and a Justice of the first World Court. 
He was a perennial cabinet member. 
He climaxed his career with a Nobel 
Prize. Not a bad record for an im- 
becile! 

It was eminently fitting that Leon 
Bourgeois should have been the 
spokesman for the idea of interna- 
tional law enforcement at Paris. His 
entire life had been a preparation for 
this role. His public career began 
with prefectural offices, wherein he 
familiarized himself with the role of 
law and police power in the function- 
ing of modern society. Then he 
served for many years in the highest 
offices of his native land. 

Finally, with the first Hague Con- 
ference in 1899, he stepped into the 
international scene of action. As a 
member of the World Court until the 
outbreak of the first World War, he 
was struck by the contrast between 
the orderly processes of justice in the 
national community and the anarchy 
of the international sphere. The pos- 
sibility of imposing law upon the be- 
havior of nations then became the ab- 
sorbing theme of his life. Busied at 
first with the building of a body of 
precedences, of creating the habit of 
arbitration in quarrels between na- 
tions, his logical French mind soon 
forced him to take the obvious next 
step, to advocate an agency capable 
of enforcing judicial decisions where 
good will and honest dealing were 
not evident. 

From his experiences, he had 
gained a wider international view- 


point than any of the other statesmen 


at Paris. For twenty years he had 
studied the problem and by 1919 he 
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_ have cast 


felt that he had the final answer. 
Author of the social theory of soli- 
darité—society progresses only as it 
learns to integrate its efforts—he be- 
lieved that international society actu- 
ally was moving in the direction of 
solidarity. This trend was now to be 
consummated by the creation of a 
powerful law-enforcing agency on the 
international level. For him, Ver- 
sailles was to be the crowning achieve- 
ment, a great climactic moment in 
human history. 
The other leaders of the Peace stoo 

in 1919 where he had stood in 1899. 
One can imagine his dismay when he 
found his work brushed aside and the 
fruits of his thoughts ridiculed. Only 
with the tragic denouement of the 
Thirties were the conclusions he had 
reached to be forcibly impressed upon 
many others. 


Frenchmen—the Realists 


Bourgeois was admirably suited to 
serve as the spokesman for the inter- 
nationalist portion of French public 
opinion. France had been invaded, 
her soil made a battleground, and her 
capital had narrowly escaped capture. 
Her older generation could remember 
the disastrous defeat of 1870. Far- 
seeing men like Clemenceau and 
Bourgeois were unimpressed by the 
victory of 1918, for they knew how 
near defeat they had been. They were 
well aware of how desperate the 
French position on the continent actu- 
ally had become and they feared that 
experimentation with world charters 
might lead to complete catastrophe. 

To the Americans and_ British, 
French obstinacy in repressing the 
Germans seemed vindictive; the na- 
tion’s demands for security seemed 
ridiculous in the light of the victory. 
Yet, all during the Twenties, France 
continued to demand security as the 
price of disarmament and at the 
Geneva Disarmament Conference of 
1932 her delegates again proposed a 
version of the international police 
plan. Of all the victorious Great Pow- 
ers, France alone had passed through 
such an experience that she was will- 


ing to sacrifice some portion of her 


national sovereignty in order to gain 
greater security. 

Events of the second World War 
much more sympathetic 
light on the French motives of 1919. 


As Bourgeois himself was twenty 


years ahead of the other statesmen, 


so France had learned a lesson which 


Great Britain and the United States 


would have to learn in a second war 
of self-preservation. 

To be sure, large segments of 
French public opinion were opposed 
to a League, because—in contrast to 
so many in England and America— 
they feared that it would not be 
strong enough. We see the French at- 
titude quite clearly in an incident re- 
lated by Colonel House. In Wilson’s 
first speech on arrival in England, he 
proclaimed the necessity of doing 
away with the “old order” and of 
establishing a new one. His words 
sounded thoroughly fanciful to the 
Tiger of France, who countered with 
an advocacy of the old system with 
its balance of power and solid fron- 
tiers. 

Wilson’s alter ego thereupon called 
on Clemenceau and talked things 
over. House said that he was able to 
show the Premier that a League of 
Nations would be capable of giving 
France security. Whereupon Clemen- 
ceau placed both hands on the Col- 
onel’s shoulders and said: “You are 
right. I am for the League of Na- 
tions as you have it in mind.” Be it 
noted that he added “as you have it 
in mind,” indicating that if it were 
a powerful League—the sort of or- 
ganization that Bourgeois was plan- 
ning—he would be glad to accept it. 


Security Above All 


Clemenceau allowed Bourgeois to 
carry through his campaign, himself 
highly dubious of the possibility of ac- 
ceptance, and yet seeing it as a likely 
alternative to the hoped for triple al- 
liance of France, Great Britain, and 


the United States. If a League actu- . 


ally were to be set up, it must afford 
as much security as would an alliance. 
It must possess full power to act im- 
mediately if an act of aggression were 
committed. In this feeling the states- 
men of the smaller continental states 
were in full agreement. A Polish 
delegate put their case thus: “I had 
hoped that our distinguished and 
most welcome visitors from across the 
seas . . . would carefully weigh the 
unanimous opinion of those unfor- 
tunate peoples who dwell so near the 
cave where the wolf pack lowers.” 
France knew, from the events_ of 


1870 and 1914, that if an attack came, 


it would come suddenly. She could 
not wait for the slow gathering of a 
great coalition. She knew that mod- 
ern armies work methodically by 
plans drawn up in advance. The only 


real. guarantee of her own safety 


would be the existence of a larg 
army, drawn from the various na 
tions, ready at any moment to tak 
up positions on the Rhine and begi 
operations with counterplans. draws 
up in advance of the emergency. 

Bourgeois’ plan, therefore, called fo 
the establishment of an internationa 
army to number, at the minimum, < 
couple of hundred thousand and per 
haps a great many more. It would b 
made up of contingents from all th 
nations enrolled in the League, th 
number contributed by each to be de 
termined by the proportional strength 
of each country. These contingent 
would be stationed in their homeland 
only assembling upon the appearanc 
of a crisis. 

Directing activities would be a Gen 
eral Staff, modeled on the one whick 
had functioned on the Western Fron 
under Marshal Foch in the last yea: 
of the war. These officers would be 
selected from a panel submitted by 
the member nations. The Genera 
Staff would supervise the inspectior 
of German armaments and prepare 
defensive plans against any possibli 
ageressor. In order that the variou: 
national units would be uniform ir 
their practices, the General Staf 
would have the power to inspect the 
groups and make mandatory sugges 
tions for necessary revisions. At th 
head of the whole organization woulc 
be a Chief of Staff, elected by ‘the 
League of Nations for a term of three 
years. 

The international army was _ th 
crux of his plan. However, he mad 
provisions for less drastic measures 
should these suffice. A series of grad 
uated sanctions—diplomatic, financial 
and economic — were to be appliec 
against an aggressor to the degre 
necessary to force submission. Shoule 
nonmilitary steps prove insufficient 
the army would be called upon. 

Wilson’s reaction to this proposa 
was strong. The United States hac 
fought a war to abolish Prussiar 
militarism and here was unregenerate 
France, inveterate military power her 
self, unblushingly seeking to fois 
militarism upon the British anc 
Americans in the sacred name ro 
peace. With a tremendous victory 
just won, France was already think 
ing of the next war! 
_ There were three alternatives at th 
Peace of Paris: 1, resumption of th 
old system; 2, a voluntary associatio 
of nations leading to ultimate di 
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national peace by coercion, if neces- 
sary. The British and Americans 
dooked on the third alternative as only 
a modification of the first, a facade 
whose real purpose was assuring 
France of the much desired alliance. 
Even had the American Executive 
agreed with Bourgeois privately, he 
‘knew only too well that public opin- 
jion in his own country would never 
ibe reconciled to it. 


Wilson and Bourgeois 


The attitude of the French and that 
of the British and Americans was mu- 
tually exclusive, so much so that when 
two experts drafted a preliminary 
copy of the Covenant as a basis for 
the actual committee discussions, they 
ignored the French plan entirely. 
Bourgeois was rudely shocked at the 
Opening meeting when confronted 
with this development. It was a most 
distasteful rebuff for the man who 
had accustomed himself to the role of 
elder statesman in such matters. His 
sense of grievance grew as he found 
himself forced to bring in his plan 
piecemeal, by means of amendments. 
As quickly as he did, the British- 
American entente steamrollered them 
down. His actions were made to seem 
negative and obstructionist, especially 
since his premises were in themselves 
inacceptable to British and Americans. 
His personal pique was further en- 
hanced by Wilson’s persistent refusal 
to allow any mention of the Hague 
conferences in the Covenant, because, 
as he contended, it was well not to re- 
mind people of past failures. Bour- 
geois took this as a reflection on his 
own ability and labors. 

Seen in historical perspective, the 
relationship of the two leaders is full 
of irony. Wilson was the more prac- 
tical one of the two in so far as he 
strove to keep the new institution 
within limits likely to be acceptable 
to world opinion. It was Wilson who 
constantly emphasized the experimen- 
tal nature.of the League, subject to 
improvement with widened experi- 
ence. This. “doctrinaire’ (Teddy 
Roosevelt’s label, and echoed by 
others) applied the same term to 
Bourgeois. Wilson made sarcastic ref- 
srences to the Hague endeavors as re- 
sulting in “fog overhead and bog un- 
Jerfoot.” He felt that Bourgeois’ ex- 
ample was dangerous to the peace 
fforts’ since the world had branded 
hese conferences as mere talkfests. 
Yet, Wilson himself was accused in 
lis own country of being aloof to 
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Today, Leon Bourgeois could have said “I told you so” 


public opinion and too fervent an 
idealist to be practical.. Wilson’s cre- 
ation, in turn, was to fall heir to the 
same criticism of talkfest ineffective- 
ness. In the establishment of the 
United Nations, there has been ex- 
hibited the same unwillingness to 
jeopardize a new institution by as- 
sociating it too closely with the Wil- 
sonian League that Wilson himself 
had displayed towards the Hague ac- 
complishments. 


Treaty or Literature? 


During one discussion Bourgeois 
declared: “And now today you are 
asking my countrymen and all the 
devastated lands of our Allies to be 
content with the shield of a Covenant 
without striking arms but merely illu- 
minated with the noble words and 
the notes which you hurled against 
the invaders. 
backing in some force, and always 
ready to act, our League and our 
Covenant will be filed away, not as 
a solemn treaty but simply as a rather 
ornate piece of literature.” 


.. Without military 


His words were a prophecy of the 
whole lamentable failure of the 
League in the following twenty years. 
Yet Wilson spoke equally truly when 
he responded to one such exhortation 
in words something like this: “We 
must distinguish between what is 
possible and what is not possible. No 
nation will submit to such control as 
you suggest.” This was checkmate, 
but the Frenchman could not bring 
himself to realize it. 

The French waited until the com- 
mittee meetings were about half over 
before they began a determined effort 
to introduce their amendment for an 
international army. Bourgeois pro- 
posed “an international control of 
troops and armaments” and “the per- 
manent existence and organization of 
an international force.” Wilson 
wouldn’t hear of it. He said that they 
were ready to rush to their assistance 
in case of need, but “we cannot offer 
more than the condition of the world 
enables us to give.” 

When they found that the amend- 

_ (Continued on page 304) 
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Europe’s Not So Quiet Corner 


First, Neutral Sweden and its postwar trepidations. To be followed by 
atticles in succeeding issues—Invaded Norway, and Unconquered Denmark. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK 


I, Postwar Sweden 


‘THE FIRST AND MOST STRIKING FACT 
that impressed me about Sweden in 
1946 is how little change has taken 
place in that comparatively happy 
country since prewar days. The rest 
of the world has lived through a most 
dramatic era at a truly terrifying 
tempo; in Sweden time seems to have 
stood still. Not that the Swedes were 
not directly involved in what was go- 
ing on around them. But by good 
luck, and good government, they 
managed to escape both invasion and 
active participation in hostilities. A 
number of factors completely beyond 
their own Control entered in—Hitler’s 
need of keeping Stalin “appeased” 
and, later, the extent to which the 
gigantic German-Russian struggle 
drained the resources of both these 
countries, making further adventure 
undesirable to them. 

It does not matter how close or in- 
terested a spectator you have been, 
you cannot acquire the experience of 
the belligerent nations by merely look- 
ing and listening. Therefore when I 
say that little has changed in Sweden 
since prewar days, I do not mean only 
the total absence of physical destruc- 
tion of buildings and human beings 
but I also have in mind the people’s 
whole mode of living, their state of 
mind, and their reactions to the rest 
of the world. 


Few Changes 

In most other European countries, 
and even in America of late, there has 
been a striking change of personnel 
everywhere. In Sweden, most of the 
leading personalities are still at their 
prewar jobs—from the hall-porter at 
the Grand Hotel to King Gustaf, who 
_ celebrated his eighty-eighth birthday 
on June 16 and is still playing tennis. 
In the government, in parliament, in 
_the press, in banking and industry, 
in the trade union world, and in the 
co-ops I found hardly a newcomer, 
hardly a new face. And, while I do 
not always agree with their views and 
programs, I must say that the Swedes 
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are lucky to possess an administrative 
élite of remarkable ability and in- 
tegrity. 

Of course, the war caused a lot of 
changes even in Sweden: shortages of 
all kinds (especially fuel); rationing 
(a great deal of which was suspended 
at the close of 1945 and some of which 
has recently been reimposed to pro- 
vide a margin for international re- 
lief); the difficulty of obtaining this 
or that or of finding skilled workers 
or even domestic servants. But all 
this has not affected the fundamental 
way of living for the great majority 
and has not changed the structure of 
human relationships. 

Thus, today Sweden is a country of 
peace and abundance; and, at the mo- 
ment, is enjoying a tremendous boom. 
The Christmas turnover at most of 
Stockholm’s admirable shops reached 
unprecedented levels. Even that won- 
der institution, the Nordiska Kom- 
paniet—which is much more than just 
a store and which sets an example in 
foresight and efficiency to the trading 
community of the country—was in- 
capable of satisfying all its customers. 

There, on Christmas Eve, an elderly 
well-dressed customer was standing 
in line at the phonograph records 
desk. Suddenly to everybody’s amaze- 
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—By a distinguished free lance jour- 
nalist, an experienced observer of the 
European scene. : 

_ Russian born, though long a British 
citizen, Mr. Soloveytchik wrote the 
penetrating article, “Eternal Russia,” 
which appeared in the June Survey 
Graphic. 

As background for this series of 
articles on the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, he points out that he is an old 
friend of these lands, to which he 
paid many protracted visits between 


the two wars and with whose people, 


history, and institutions he can claim 
close personal acquaintance. During 

e war it was part of his work to 
follow developments in that part of 
the world and maintain or even ex- 
pand his contacts there. 


ment he threw off his fur coat, tool 
off his gloves, jumped behind th 
counter, and began to serve the wait 
ing public with astounding speed anc 
ficiency. For several hours he solc 
records like mad, then made his owt 
selection, shook hands with the othe! 
salespeople and went home. He wa: 
the former head of the department 
and had retired on a pension a few 
years previously. 

I must also mention that, to my sur- 
prise, I found several directors of this 
huge and prosperous store lending a 
hand to the staff in serving custom- 
ers and wrapping up parcels. 


Prosperity and Apprehension 


To anyone coming from war weary 
London, the prosperity and elegance 
of Stockholm at first appear quite in- 
credible—in many ways even surpass- 
ing New York. Not for years, any- 
where, have I seen so many men and 
women in evening dress, so many 
tables loaded to capacity with food, 
so many shop windows displaying 
wares the very existence of which 
Englishmen have almost forgotten. 

Yet few, if any, of the people I met 
seemed contented with the present or 
confident of the future. Perhaps my 
strongest general impression was that, 
side by side with the striking absence 
of any outward change, there is a pro- 
found uneasiness about the shape of 
things to come. People wonder how 
long their small and highly civilized 
country can maintain its present 
standard of living if the rest of the 
world does not speedily recover. 

There is hardly an aspect of na- 
tional or international affairs about 
which I did not hear expressions of 
great—and often quite contradictory— 
apprehension. 4 

The end of hostilities in Europe 
was followed by an important politi- 
cal change in. Sweden. In December 
1939, when the Swedes thought that 
war was approaching their borders, 
the four leading political parties 
formed a coalition government whi 
remained in office until the summer 
of 1945. On July 31, 1945, within < 
brief time after the ending 
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Churchill’s great wartime coalition in 
Britain, the Swedish coalition govern- 
ment: also came to an end. 

Discussion among the party leaders 
of the Riksdag (the Swedish parlia- 
ment) had shown that there were no 
longer any pressing reasons~for the 
coalition, which had been a war emer- 
gency arrangement. With the re- 
emergence of a host of peacetime con- 
troversial domestic problems, it was 
only natural that the majority party 
should take full responsibility for the 
administration. The Conservatives, 
Liberals, and Farmers withdrew from 
the government and went into oppo- 
sition. A purely Social Democratic 
cabinet took over. 


Per Albin and His Program 


The Prime Minister of the wartime 
coalition, Per Albin Hansson, who is 
also leader of the Social Democratic 
party, formed the new cabinet—his 
fourth, incidentally—and remained in 
office as did seven of his Social Demo- 
cratic Ministers. Except for one short 
break in 1936, this shrewd and excep- 
tionally able labor leader, who is now 
in his early sixties, has been Prime 
Minister continuously since 1932, and 
even Per Albin’s critics (nobody ever 
refers to him otherwise than by his 
first name) admit that he has served 
the national interest well. 

Bald-headed, with huge bushy eye- 
brows and a strong physical resem- 
blance to the CIO’s Philip Murray, 
he is a colorful and attractive charac- 
ter. Starting as a messenger boy in 
his native city of Malmo, he soon 
joined the labor movement, became a 
recognized organizer, editor of the 
party newspaper Social Demokraten, 
a member of Hjalmar Branting’s first 
Socialist cabinet and finally his suc- 
cessor as leader of the party. His per- 
sonality undoubtedly commands 
much affection and respect through- 
out the country irrespective of class or 
party allegiance. The same, however, 
cannot be said about some of his col- 
leagues either in the present or in the 
Wartime government. Moreover, va- 
rious aspects of his policy give rise to 
violent controversy, which in recent 
months has largely concentrated on 
domestic, social, and economic issues. 


Here one feels most strongly the gen- _ 


eral uneasiness mentioned earlier. 
s 


Sr pervA [binves Policies 


The present government is pledged 
a comprehensive scherhe of social 
eform, economic planning, and finan- 
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cial expenditure which—if carried out 
in full—might well change the face 
of Sweden. No reasonable person 
will quarrel gratuitously \with the 
projected expansion or improvement 
of the existing social services, which 
in many ways are superior to those 
of most other modegn democracies, 
though Sweden still lags behind Den- 
mark in this respect. But the ques- 
tion of scope and expense is certainly 
debatable. 

There is, for instance, a huge 
scheme on foot to raise old age pen- 
sions—originally introduced as long 
ago as 1913—from their present mod- 
est rates to the (for Sweden) substan- 
tial rate of 1,000 to 1,600 kronor ($250 
to $400) a year for single persons and 
1,600 to 2,400 kronor ($400 to $600) 
for married couples.* That operation 
alone would cost the taxpayers 675,- 
000,000 kronor ($168,750,000). Then 

_* Here the krona is evaluated at approximately 
25 cents. Since the article was written, the 


Riksbank has increased the exchange value to 
27.77 cents. 


there is to be compulsory health in- 
surance which will cost 170,000,000 
kronor ($42,500,000). Every citizen is 
to be entitled to free hospital accom 
modations, at the price of yet another 
54,000,000 kronor ($13,500,000). 

Further, there are to be special chil- 
dren’s allowances costing 200,000,000 
kronor ($50,000,000) and free meals at 
schools at a cost of 50,000,000 kronor 
($12,500,000). Finally there are to be 
subsidies for clothes and shoes at a 
cost of 23,000,000 kronor ($5,750,000) 
as well as on rents to the tune of 
120,000,000 kronor ($30,000,000). The 
total of these proposed reforms 
amounts to 1,210,000,000 kronor or 
$302,500,000—a truly impressive sum 
for a country of only six and a half 
million inhabitants. 

Though it was not the govern- 
ment’s intention to introduce all these 
measures at once, a fraction of them 
would add heavily to an already exces- 
sive burden of taxation and would 

(Continued on page 286) 


Scandinavia Revisited 


It was a curious experience to revisit 
the three Scandinavian countries after 
an absence of almost seven years. 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, which 
still have so much in common and 
which before the war offered a strik- 
ingly homogeneous picture of “Europe’s 
quiet corner,” have traveled very dif- 
fering roads since Hitler first launched 
his aggression on the world. 


Sweden, though claiming to be “neu- 
tral” as far as her legal status or her 
foreign policy was concerned, was 
actually nothing of the sort, since the 
great majority of her people fervently 
‘championed the Allied cause while a 
small but active group chose to gamble 
on a German victory. What matters in 
this context is not the contradictory na- 
ture of Sweden’s “neutrality” but the 
fundamental fact that the country was 
spared the horrors and sacrifices of be- 
ing a belligerent, of having its territory 
turned into a battlefield, or of being 
ravaged by German occupation. 


Norway, a fighting ally from the very 
moment when, on April 9, 1940, the 
’ Germans invaded this traditionally neu- 
tral and friendly small country, is— 
badly battered and has suffered great 
hardships, She is still attending to her 
wounds and it will take some consider- 
able time before she has fully recovered 
from the wanton destruction caused by 
German fury and viciousness, 


Denmark, invaded on the same day, 
was never subdued but could not for a 
number of reasons become a full fledged 
fighting ally. Yet she made a handsome 
contribution to Allied victory both by 
her direct participation in the war ef- 
fort’ (especially at sea) and by her wide- 
spread and thorough sabotage activities 
at home, which earned her General 
Eisenhower’s special commendation. 


We live at a time when everything is 
not only controversial but when con- 
troversy tends to be both personal and 
bitter—frequently accompanied by the 
complete distortion of motives or the 
attribution of imaginary ones. Thus, if 
you do not happen to share all the 
views of the Right, you expose yourself 
to being described as a Communist or 
at least a Marxist, and if you do not 
agree with the Left you may promptly 
be called a Fascist or a reactionary, 

To avoid any possible misunderstand- 
ing, let me therefore state that I am 
not a member of any political group, 
party or organization. There is much 
both on the Left and on the Right that 
I either like or admire and still more 
that I abominate and cannot accept un- 
der any circumstances. Like millions of 
other people, I hold reasonably progres- 
sive middle-of-the-road views, which 
means being fairly rddical as regards 
the affairs of state and equally conserva- 
tive in most affairs of one’s own, 

GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK | 
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American-Swedish News Exchange photos 


The fundamental way of living for the great majority remains the same, A typical small house development near Stockholm ; 


Cooperative factory for making rye bread. Approximately half the total population is affiliated with the co-op movement. 


Little Has Changed 


in Sweden 


fe With imported fuel scarce, wood from Swedish forests is piled high in city streets 


PER ALBIN HANSSON 
Prime Minister continuously since 1936 


jeopardize the chances of a balanced 
budget for years to come. Even al- 
lowing for a continued rise in the na- 
tional income and a possible reduction 
in expenditure on national defense, 
the social reforms or improvements 
proposed by the government would 
seem to demand a financial effort be- 
yond the nation’s capacity. That, at 
any rate, is the objection of the other 
parties in the Riksdag: they do not 
dispute the desirability of these proj- 
ects, but merely their extent and cost. 


Schemes for Nationalization 

On the other-hand, the opposition 
is violently hostile to a number of 
plans for nationalization, and here the 
anti-socialists are strongly supported 
by the powerful cooperative organiza- 
tions. The latter command a regis- 
tered membership of over 800,000 and 
taking the average family as consist- 
ing of four people this means that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the total 
population is affiliated with the co- 
operative movement. The total an- 
nual sales of the cooperatives come 
to around $200,000,000. The co-ops 
are against the government’s plan for 
establishing a state monopoly of petrol 
and gasoline distribution; in fact, they 
object equally strongly to any kind 
of monopoly, whether governmental 
or capitalistic. ‘ 
‘ Among the many schemes put for- 
ward by the present government, 


‘there is one for either nationalizing 
the banks or amalgamating two small 
‘ones in which the state has a con- 


trolling interest (acquired during the 
depression) into one large establish- 
ment to be runvas a state-owned joint 
stock bank in competition with the 
other large banks. Neither idea has 
much significance in the present situ- 
ation since, through the Riksbank and 


the Ministry of Finance, the state vir- 
tually controls all banking anyway. 

At this stage, all such proposals are 
being examined by specially appointed 
committees. Even if these “inquiries” 
were to produce findings favoring all 
governmental schemes, there is a time 
lag of one or two years before the 
necessary bills can be put through the 
Riksdag. 

According to a very wise Swedish 
custom, such’ far-reaching projects 
have to be submitted to the further 
scrutiny of various impartial and 
learned bodies — the Academy, the 
Engineering Society, the University, 
and similar institutions. The result is 
a public or semi-public debate, which 
lasts many months and frequently re- 
sults in substantial modifications in 
the proposals. 

The government’s program, to- 
gether with its long term implications, 
has produced an undeniable state of 
nervousness not only in _ political 
circles, but also among businessmen, 
trade union leaders, and the co-op 
heads. During none of my many pre- 
vious visits did I find so much strain, 
so much mutual suspicion, and so 
many recriminations on all sides as— 


GUNNAR MYRDAL (tight) 
The new Minister of Commerce, 
known in the USA, talks with the head 
of a shipping firm at a launching 


widely 


American-Swedish News Exchange photos 
ERNST WIGFORSS 
Able, experienced Minister of Finance 


to my regret—I observed last winter. 
The fact that the government’s lead- 
ers frequently speak in contradictory 
voices on these controversial subjects 
does not help to allay the general un- 
easiness, some of which is_ justified 
and some of which is being artificially 
fostered by the groups concerned. 

There is, of course, first of all the 
good Per Albin himself, who is 
nothing if not suave and conciliatory. 
According to him: 


The Swedish Government has no 
plans for complete socialization. The 
main principle of our postwar program 
is quite simply that the means of pro- 
duction must be used as effectively as 
possible. Wherever private enterprise 
proves to be superior, it will have owr 
support; but if it fails in any field, we 
shall have to find other forms of pro- 
duction or distribution. Taxes will be 
reduced, if possible, but only for ‘the 
lower income groups. 


But according to the Minister of 
Finance, Ernst Wigforss, who is a 
man of outstanding administrative 
ability and long experience in that 
difficult office, and who also happens 
to be one of the foremost political 
thinkers among Swedish Socialists— 


_We are now approaching a period in 
which the labor movement will set its 
stamp on developments more than ever 
before. A capitalistic economy runs into 
violent crises, resulting in mass unem-_ 
ployment. Even in so-called good times 
many people cannot get work. We are 
moving towards a new socialistic com- 
munity. 


The Voice of Gunnar Myrdal 


Yet another voice is that of Gunnar 
Myrdal, now for the first time a Cabi-- 


‘net Minister. This brilliant and ver- 


satile scholar and economist, who is 
well known in America for his re- 
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search into race problems, is a most 
engaging personality. But as Minister 
of Commerce he has made pronounce- 
ments which, patently sincere though 
they are, do not always shine as ex- 
amples of logical thinking. 

Thus, soon after assuming office last 
year he declared in an interview with 
the press: 


As’a small country with a highly de- 
veloped international trade, Sweden is 
an enthusiastic supporter of the tradition 
of free trade, and is opposed to any dis- 
criminatory trade devices. Our best in- 
terests lie in a system of unhampered 
competition all over the world, with 
the right to buy where we can buy the 
cheapest. 

Moreover, as a small country we are 
for peace and justice. Hence, we are 
prepared at every opportunity to enter 
international organizations. Our main 
goals include stable exchange rates. 

However, we see that present ten- 
dencies are moving contrariwise and, 
after all, we are compelled to live in the 
world as it is. It is for this reason that 
we are making bilateral trade agree- 
ments with other countries like the 
United Kingdom, Norway, Belgium, 
Holland, France, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia... . 

What these agreements amount to is 
that, for the present, Sweden is doing 
a lot of exporting on credit, for we are 
in a position to supply more goods the 
other countries want than the amount of 
goods obtainable by us. We make de- 
livery, even when we are stretching our 
economy to the utmost, for obviously 
we are in need of raw materials from 
abroad. 

Indeed, we are rather scared of the 
situation because of the commercial ob- 
ligations we have been undertaking. We 
are hopeful that shortly we shall be able 
to benefit from the American Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. It will be 
recalled that Sweden was one of the ~ 
very first countries to negotiate a trade 
agreement with the United States after 
the original act was passed by Congress. 


Coming from a Socialist planner 
the emphasis on the merits of “un- 
hampered competition” may cause 
surprise. But on various other occa- 
sions Professor Myrdal has stated that 
“only nationalization” can produce 
the much needed improved efficiency 
god productivity of Sweden’s indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture. 
He is a prolific writer and a daz- 
ling conversationalist with a facility 
or self-expression which is quite un- 
wedish. He is widely known for 
is excellent books, some written in 
sociation with his attractive and 
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brilliant wife, Alva. They are the 
young Webbs of Sweden. 

In the interview already mentioned, 
Professor Myrdal drew an_interest- 
ing comparison between his country 
and the USA which is worth ponder- 
ing. (See box below) 


Helping Hands 

An interesting illustration of 
Swedish expansionist policy is pro- 
vided by the extent of her financial 
aid to the war ravaged countries of 
Europe. The sum total of outright 
gifts, loans and reconstruction credits 
is about 3 billion kronor or $750,- 
000,000. About one half of this sum 
represents loans and credits, while 
something like one fifth is the value 
of outright gifts. Relief materials and 
services in many different forms rep- 
resent the balance. Like the proposed 
new budget appropriations for social 
welfare, this is a truly stupendous 
effort for a country of only six and a 
half million inhabitants. But it is a 


Sweden and the USA 


as compared by GUNNAR MYRDAL 


I would like to emphasize that 
Sweden is opposed to autarchism and 
is for a large volume of international 
trade and stability in international 
economic relations. In building up 
foreign loans and investments, the 
United States and Sweden today are 
‘in very much the same boat. The 
only way that foreign loans and 
investments can be economically prof- 
itable to the lender is by the lender 
receiving payment. This means, 
sooner or later, an import balance 
of trade, taking visible and invisible 
items together. To export without 
importing is inflationary. 

- We in Sweden have built up a 
whole system for combating depres- 
sion. Of course, our situation is, in 
many respects, different from that of 
the USA. We are, for one thing, a 
small and well-organized country. 
The Swedish State owns or controls 
industries constituting a large part 
of the economy, including telephone 


and telegraph, railroad, and other © 


enterprises. Thirdly, the State prac- 
tically controls all housing construc- 


tion by virtue of having taken over 


most of the financing carrying the 
greater risks. A fourth point of dif- 
ference is that here there is close 
collaboration between the govern- 

ment and private capital as to invest- 
ment in industry. 


typical example of Sweden’s ability to 
combine humanitarian objectives with 
a broadminded long term financial 
policy which sooner or later is bound 
to yield valuable practical results. 

Some 160,000 European children 
now get Swedish food daily—in Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Poland, and 
France. Quite recently it was also an- 
nounced that 1,000 French children, 
of whom 200 have tuberculosis, had 
been invited to come to Sweden for 
treatment. Since the end of the war 
the Swedes have shipped abroad 
medicine and surgical instruments to 
the value of over 12,000,000 kronor 
($4,000,000) and new drastic food cuts 
were introduced at the end of May to 
provide further supplies for European 
relief. This summer a national col- 
lection of ration coupons was or- 
ganized to increase the gift shipments 
of food to the needy nations. 

A balance sheet of important 
changes in Sweden’s economy during 

(Continued on page 303) 


Our plans for combating depres- 
sion are to use to the utmost the 
usual means—particularly credit and 
monetary policy, i.e., interest rates. 
We aim to keep housing construc- 
tion constant. We shall use public 
investment as a countercycle. For 
example, in times of low employ- 
ment we shall engage in electrifica- 
tion of the railroads, Also, we have 
certain schemes to subsidize con- 
sumer purchases of durable goods 
like furniture somewhat along the 
lines of the food-stamp plan, with 
which Americans are familiar. 

Also we are working on plans for 
stockpiling everything that can be 
stockpiled without destroying the 
market. In short, we are going to 
employ every means we can to keep 
employment up. ; 

Two points need to be noted: 

1. It is definitely not part of our. 
plans to resort to currency deprecia- 
tion as a means of combating internal 
depression. 

2. It is not our idea to resort to 
discrimination against imports. 

What we plan is an expansionist 
policy. We seek to keep our econ- 
omy free from contractionist influ- 
ences. From the long run stand- 
point, Sweden would be ill-advised 
to plan a policy which would de- 
crease its foreign commerce, 
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“God, Humanity, and the Mountains 


Adventures in Harlan County, Kentucky, when its highlands were at 
once a new world and an old—all but untouched for two centuries. 


P. M. 


—Before radio, auto, and airplane 
had invaded this reach of the south- 
ern Appalachians, the MacKayes and 
their son Robert engaged in a new 
type of creative exploration there. 

In 1920, Percy MacKaye was ap- 
pointed to the first American fellow- 
ship in poetry and drama at Miami 
University. The next summer, Pine 
Mountain Settlement School became 
an advance base for discoveries in a 
wild region and an ancient culture. 

Six volumes were to crystallize his 
treasure trove; not findings — but 
plays, tales, an epic poem, and a 
masque. Their mountain folk speech 
contributed many a new word to the 
Oxford Dictionary. 

The only account of their origins 

_Was written in the Journal for 1921 
of his fellow poet, comrade, and wife. 
‘After her death in France in 1939, 
came “My Lady Dear, Arise,” his 
volume of songs and sonnets to her. 
This included brief excerpts from her 
Journal. Those first published here are 
as fresh as when set down that sum- 
mer, a quarter century ago. 
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MARION MORSE MACKAYE 


EOLMSLOG. 
Pine Mountain Settlement School, 
Sunday, July 3, 1921 


HERE WE ARE IN A ROUGHHEWN OLD 
log cabin in the heart of the moun- 
tains. The bobwhite’s call floats up 
to us, the creek murmurs, the holly- 
hocks flash their pink and brilliant 
stalks. Around, up, and far away, the 
hills are dusted with the chestnut 
bloom which the wind brings to us 
as faint odors. 

Next door, in the dog-trot, are the 
looms and spinning wheels, and going 
by—the lovely mountain children, so 
fresh and wild and new. The water 
splashes into our pitcher, clear and 
sparkling; the hillsides dre strong 
with great trees; and I hear a child 
repeating his Sunday text: - 

Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God.... 


In the distant field, with long, © 


crooning lilt—uncertain in its plain- 


tive wildness, speaking of isolation 


dark forests by night on their rocki 


Five Poems by Marion and Percy MacKaye 


M. M. M. 


and of meditation, ancestral, real — 
breaks a mountain ballad from a 
childish throat. 

On the porch last night, with yet 
but one star shining, the murmuring 
creek, the noises of drowsy birds, the 
call of the whippoorwill, and the dis- 
tant hills drifting into the darkness— 
the dross of life fell away. 

Here is a new world and an old, 
untouched by the groping of man for 
two centuries, unenmeshed by our fal- 
tering blunders, our stumbling ex- 
istence, the turmoil and moil of our 
abortive and tangled efforts. Here is 
God, humanity, and the mountains. 

Up the Mountain 

What a trip that was up the moun- 
tain, yesterday! I got onto a mule, 
“Blue” by name, and the uncertain, 
wavering undulations of man on - 
beast passed into my consciousness 
I thought of the deserts, of the camels 
of lovely princesses fleeing throug 
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steeds, as I swayed with Blue’s heav- 
ing flanks and sudden energy at rocky 
places. By mountain-pebbly streams, 
lofty cornfields, and. little roadside 
cabins we wended; and then up over 
rocks and boulders into the forests, 
emerging onto precipitous sides 
where, far off, the glorious juts of 
mountains stood in blue haze. Turn- 
ing again, still higher, new vistas 
opened and fresh ascents awaited us. 
Up — up — urging the mules and 
horses, twisting and grinding among 
rocks, tree roots, and fallen tree trunks 
till we reached the summit, the pin- 
nacle where a fresh spring of such 
welcome water blessed our efforts. 
There we sat resting for some time, 
the men who came with us—four of 
them—waiting for us and the mules 
to recover. Robin* cut us some stout 
sticks for walking, as it was too steep 
here for us to ride down. I shed my 
riding coat, as the heat was tropical. 
I don’t know if the men were startled 
with my knickerbockers; I didn’t care. 
Robin helped me over the steep, 
rocky, sometimes muddy precipices, 
slipping and often running and leap- 
ing from rock to rock. He was my 
staff — Percy following on behind, 
talking of Rosalind. 


*“Robin”’: their son, Robert Keith MacKaye, 
Harvard ’23, then a junior at college. He is the 
author of ‘“‘Honey Holler,’ a play, and other 
published works, plays, and poems. 
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Percy (with goggles), Robin, and Marion—ready for the trip up Pine Mountain 


Again we mounted and on we 
traveled: such a journey of strenuous 
attempt, unusual surroundings, other- 
world realities. I shall not forget the 
wild mountain, the caravan of mules 
twisting, scrambling in the forest 
glades and up the tortuous path; 
Robin striding along;«Percy with his 
glowing eyes; the distant vistas, the 
rocking motion, the burning heat of 
tremendous endeavor; and then the 
last descent down the more cultivated 
slopes to Pine Mountain Settlement. 

Going through the gate and stop- 
ping at our cabin door to enter—a 
miracle of loveliness, our home for the 
summer, so fresh, so sweet, so peace- 
ful. The stream of life flows on. I 
watch it, see it, think of it, describe 
it and enter into it—still beholding it. 


July 12, 192] 

Percy wrote me a heavenly rip- 

pling, singing, fresh, bubbling brook 

song, this early, dewy morning: a 

mountain brook song, after a. heavy 
storm-shower. 


The Cloudburst 

(To M. M. M. from P. M.) 
Up through the sourwood | 

Under white shingle-bloom 
~I can hear sweet waters 

Chuckling, chinkling, 

Chiming round the splash-dam 
Down the dewy morning. 


“ 
‘ a - ‘ 
\ 


Yesterday and yesterday 
In the droughty bottom 
You and I could hear there 
Hardly a cheeping— 
Only a thin trickle-drip 
Droning through the laurel. 


Till out of noon-dark 
Poured the pent cloud-burst 
Smooching all the hollows, 
Swallowing the mountains, 
Wallowing the stepping-stones 
Round our little cabin. 


Now, dear, in the new day 
Under the bridal-white 
Bloom by the old dam, 
Hear the living waters— 
Chinkling, chuckling, 
Chiming through the laurel, 
Rippling with the wrenny-bird 
Down the dewy morning. 


Neighbors 
July 19, 1921] 

Last night, we spent the evening at 
Miss Pettit’st, and saw the moon rise, 
as the mountain children danced the 
“sets” on the dim green, with the 
dark wall of the mountain high be- 
hind them. They looked like pale 
will-o’-the-wisps emerging and disap- 
pearing into the gloom. 

As the moon arose up “yon side,” 
the light betrayed the edge of the for- 
est, peering through the trunks of the 
trees and embroidering the mountain 
rim. Then its aurora bloomed a 
double rainbow and the disc soared 
rapidly skyward, flooding the valley 
with sifting, silvery mist, slanting 
down through the forest trees to glint 
the mountain brooks; and the whip- 
poorwill made its eerie call, the katy- 
did reiterating its hoarse denial of 
Katy’s actions with staccato decision. 

_This morning we started for the 
cabin of Mrs. Dan Creech — who 
makes patchwork quilts —along the 
trail to Big Laurel, seeing the glisten- 
ing laurel and rhododendron bushes 
against the deep green of the massed 
firs and tall, straight, sun - flecked 
trunks of perfect forest trees. We 
jumped and scrambled along the 
path, as it had recently rained and 
there were many mudholes, arriving 
at Mrs. Creech’s just as it began to 
rain. Hers was a gray cabin, window- 


-less with exception of a little peephole 


by the door, walls covered with old _ 
newspapers. Old Mr. Creech dozed 
in the doorway, his gray shaggy breast 
open to the flies which swarmed in 

Katherine Locate Piss a ehh co-founder, 


with Mrs, Ethel de, of the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School, _ 


myriads. Hens scuttled in and out. 

These cabins have blackened ceil- 
ings, sooty with smoke of many years, 
old stone fireplaces, ancient wooden 
bedsteads covered with a variety of 
patchwork quilts, a hickory-split chair 
or two, loose floorboards that clatter 
up and down. On a rough set of 
shelves, usually between two beds, are 
stored the extra quilts which are the 
pride of the good housekeeper’s heart 
—and hanging from the ceiling by 
wires are the best clothes of the fam- 
ily, safely bestowed against the wan- 
dering rats. There is generally an old 
discolored-dialed clock which twangs 
the hour, and often a sewing machine 
and quilting bars. 

We stayed ‘till the rain stopped, 
Mrs. Creech and I in the kitchen, 
a cabin back of the main one where 
she had an iron step-stove. It went 


Mountain families on their. way home from a 
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Aunt Rachel in her flower garden. In the background is the old smoke-house 


up in three steps, well adapted to her 
wood fire and the simple cooking. 
She made a cake and corn pone; 
cooked some beans with lard and 
pork; made some bean-coffee; fried 
onions and added flour and milk; and 
served us to apple sauce. I sat on a 
soapbox. 

We ate our dinner to the intense 
squeaking of a young shoat under the 
boards at our feet, the hens picking 
up the crumbs under the table and 
the cat jumping up on top of it. 
There were no excuses and we might 
be supping with royalty, so simple 
and true was the kindly courtesy and 
the good will and understanding. 

The gate, which at once kept the 
pigs out and led to the well, had as 
a hinge an old shoe, nailed on so that 
it bent at the instep. The well-bucket 
pulled up on a windlass with a chain. 


“funeralizing” 


There was little Becky Baha; an 
presently she stooped down, dre‘ 
from the interior of a quaint, inn¢ 
cent-looking box, eight squawking 
fluttering hens, and tied them togethe 
with pieces of white cloth. Throwin; 
the white strips of cloth over eacl 
shoulder, she started off, swaying witl 
hens, heads downwards, a marvel o 
color with her bright gown and bril 
liant burden, stepping down the trai 
in her bare feet. 


A Nurse and a Fiddler 


The sitting-room of the Medica 
Settlement is very lovely in detail 
with beautiful bunches of rose 
around in vases. Miss Butler is the 
head and is the one who makes it sc 
pretty. The house is.up among the 
trees, and down below can be seer 
the broad creek of the Settlement 
with its: countless stepping - stones 
Near it now are parallel bars Robir 
has put up, so that even when boister. 
ously drunk the mountain boys can: 
not break them. 

The woman-doctor there has many 
adventures. The other night Robin 
reported that she took off to a lonely 
cabin where she had to perform a 
major operation. She got water from 
the well, built a fire in the fireplace, 
filled the kettle and hung it on the 
crane, put her instruments in it to- 
gether with an old pair of overalls— 
all she could find as cloth to use—and 
when these things were ready, per- 
formed her work. Robin goes out at 
night to catch her horse for her, some- 
times at two or three in the morning. 

Percy took a lesson of Uncle John 
Fiddler the other day and tried to 
learn to play the tune of “Napoleon 
Crossing the Rockies.” 

A few dahlias and hollyhocks grow 
by the fence and you enter his place 
by lifting the wooden bar that opens 
the gate, and going through the po- 
tato crop. Then comes another gate, 
and here you lift off a wire and go 
into a diminutive yard surrounded by 
paling. The ground is bare and lit- 
tered with shavings, and on one side 
a few rocks with a washtub full of 
dirty clothes simmering over a smoky 

The chickens—an old hen with 4 
just-hatched brood, and young, gaunt, 
aggressive broilers — scratch around 
and jump in and out over the high 
doorstep of the cabin. Around are 
old pans and kettles to stick the hens 
under at night so that the rats won’t 
get at them. As Aunt Loise is very 


seble—she broke both her arms and 
ad measles last winter—and Uncle 
jhn’s hands shake so that he is al- 
ost useless, the hens are often en- 
ymbed in their respective kettles for 
ays at a time. Food is passed jnto 
vem through the cracks and holes of 
rese discarded vessels of usefulness. 
Aunt Loise wears an old claret- 
jlored dress with white china but- 
yns, a red and white bandana ker- 
niet over her head, a necklace of 
joudy-white and dark amber-colored 
eads, heavy brogans, brown knitted 
ockings, blue and white checkered 
pron—and carries a cane. Old Uncle 
yhn wears blue jean overalls and 
urt, and an ancient felt hat. 
Hickory - split chairs, patched up 
ith old wire, are brought out. As 
e sit down, I wrap my skirts tight 
‘ound me to keep out the wandering 
ea. You have to pay the penalty for 
ich a visit by enduring and bringing 
ome a goodly crop of them. 


To Hurricane Gap 
August 9, 1921 


Percy and I, accompanied by Ray 
lolcomb, a mountain boy, have just 
turned from a grand trip to Line 
ork and Hurricane Gap. We started 
f Saturday afternoon, after attend- 
ig the election—arriving stiff and 
we, hardly able to get off our “nags.” 
fine was a white mule whose ears 
obbled every step he took; Percy’s 
as a rawboned, stiff-eared mule, 
jort of breath on steep places. Our 
ddles were hard and made our legs 


Aunt Marthy, who told tales of witches 


Uncle John and his fiddle, “Singin’ Susie,” draw an admiring audience 


ache. I held on to the pommel of 
mine in front when I went downhill. 
The pommel was a piece of wood, 
whittled out round and nailed on. 

The trail for a long way goes 
through woods of strong - growing 
laurel, rhododendron, and tall, vigor- 
ous trees—a trail so narrow at times 
that you break the foliage on both 
sides and have to stoop under the 
branches. Then we go up a steep as- 
cent and next, seemingly for ages, 
along the rocky bed of a brook, 
watching the steps of the mule as it 
splashes in the water and slips on the | 
stones. It was quite dark going over 
with rain impending, which made the 
woods gloomy and somber, and the 
brook dark. As the sun brightened, 
we rounded a turn suddenly onto a 
most beautiful mountain valley. 

Here the stream became broad and 
rock-strewn and glittered like mul- 


-titudinous mirrors in the sun; again 


it would have smooth, quiet stretches, 
where it reflected pastorally the rural 
freshness, and on each side were 
broad, rolling pasture-hills reaching to 
the mountain walls. There were fields 
of corn and sweet potatoes, gray 
nestling cottages with their touches of 
bright-colored flowers, geese on the 
green—glittering like the stream, only 
pure silver in the wind and sun— 
silver-leafed poplars that quivered 
dazzingly, while ’way on in the dis- 


minds’—a log cabin in the wilder- 
ness! And suddenly John Milton, Jr., 
appears in the door. “Paradise Re- 
gained,” indeed; for this scion of the 
race appears as in Eden in Adam’s 
garb — a stark-naked youngster of 
about three years, clasping a round, 
ruddy apple to his rounded little 
tummy! 

Next come the homes of the Cor- 
nets and Fields. “A plague on both 
your houses” would pass current here, 
for the feud is strong and vigorous 
between them; and John Milton him- 
self-has just been “rocked” by his 
neighbor, Bunyan, and his head badly 
broken. 

As we pass the Cornet’s cabin, pis- 
tol shots echo in the valley. The Cor- 
nets are shooting at a mark to keep 
their hands in. They are a very active 
clan, the Cornets. One of them shot 
his brother the other day and is now 
in the “pen” awaiting sentence. The 
one who was shot, Bunyan Cornet, 
again suggests by name the cultural 
inheritance of this valley “genera- 
tion.” We wind past a little store 
which marks yet another “hardness,” 
for an uncle has just peppered his 
nephew three times with shot. 

So we reached the Line Fork Set- 
tlement, a little alpine hostelry on a 
steep incline over the road, and Miss 
Dennis comes out-to welcome us, a 
worker in France during the war and 


tance across the valley, soft with a— now a courageous pioneer in these 


blue haze, stretched the divide, Hur- 
ricane Gap. All is as lovely a dwelling 
place as beauty owns. % 

Now we pass a cabin and Ray Hol- 
comb says, “John Milton lives here!” 
Shades of that “last infirmity of noble 


- 


mountains. We got off our mules to 
totter into the charming little home: 
first a tiny kitchen with refectory 
table’ and bench, cook-stove and 
square table (every leg a cupboard), 
and then two bedrooms, comfortable, 
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Death and the Wild Dove 


by P. M. for M. M. M. 


How very near death is to love! 
He lurks beside—behind—before. 
He warbles deep with the wild dove: 
No more!—no more!—no more! 


He blushes where quick rapture starts; 
He makes his vow in mingled breath, 
His requiem in chiming hearts— 


So near to love is death! 


Yet oh, how dear to love death is! 
For love alone divinely knows | 


How all is hers in being his, 
Her radiance—his rose. 


So near and dear death is to love, 
’Tis they who through the moaned No more 
Chant with that wild, immortal dove— 


Adore!—adore!—adore! 


Song of the Dawn Bird 
by M. M. M. for P. M. 


Softly sings the sweet bird, 


Softly murmurs the sweet brook, 


Softly the golden glory stretches 
Gently up the healed sky: 


Sing, for it’s almost morning, 
Sing, for it’s now your time; 
Sing, for the grace of heaven, 


Sing, for thou art mine. 


Happy the bird at the dawning, 
Happy the bird at rest; 


Happy the burden of loving, 
Happy to be so blest: 


Sing, sing, sing, for the light is breaking 
Over the hills and sky; K 
Sing, for your love is coming, 
Coming—and he is nigh! 


clean and homelike. How good it 
seemed to have rest and refreshment 
there after our arduous toil! 

After supper and a talk, we ar- 
ranged to go next day to a “funeraliz- 
ing,” and make an early start. On the 
way that morning, we came to a cabin 
where a crowd had collected and, in 
the midst of it, a man holding onto 
the paling. With his head swathed in 
white bandages, you couldn’t have 
told what sort of a man he was, as 
he was totally effaced above the shoul- 
ders. Here was the hero of the day— 


the “rocked” John Milton, but a 


“mute inglorious” one! 


The “Funeralizing” 
From all the cabins were now com- 
ing the inhabitants, and wending 
along with us, the women sitting side- 


~ wise on meal sacks behind their hus- 


bands who occupied the saddles. The 


gathering grew, and as we started up 
é ete last steep incline, we were part of : 
a Chaucerian multitude, laughing, — 
ing, Dol and Ss ate 


: and anothe 


stones, very small and low, roughly 
rounded at the top. There was one 
little new mound, with a tiny marble 
slab on it, such as could be carried 
across the mountain on_ horseback. 
The mounds were covered with flow- 
ers. In the middle was a larger grave, 
covered with a newly painted, roofed 
slat house, white and green, about 
four feet high, built to decorate and 
cover a newly-made grave, and to 
keep out the hogs and other animals. 

‘Here, gathered around the preacher, 


Boone Cornet, were a concourse of 


people, weeping loudly, as he ex- 
horted them to remember their sins 
and the dead, departed sister and 
mother, who had “out-stripped them 
in the lane of life.’ He chanted his 
exhortation with jmuch nasal inflec- 
tion, reaching to a high shriek, both 
hands over his ears. Bowing his-body 


almost to the ground, he would begin 

over again. Then he would say the 

first line of a song ee we ‘people ite 
the 1 


would improvise 


see you agin. I’m gittin’ old, 


feelin’ of Ble fergit all 0 


is!” (The “Ok 
‘the “ “brethren x0 


boards were arranged as benches | 
the people to sit on. Here, as - 
shower cleared, we took our pla 


with the rest. 3 


Old Charlie’s “Breachments i 
The old preacher, Charlie BL. 


now arose and took off his coat. | 
had on a black shirt, suspenders, a 
dirty trousers—on which he cong 
ally wiped his hands after blowi 
his nose (mountain anes 
singsong; with hardly a um 
breath, he began: J 
“Now, brethren, I don’t know h 
long I shall speak, and I may n 


matter how long I speak, Tve 
to go as you have, and the rhe 
but when I git religion 


Oh, brethren! ° 


om! OA!!!, brethren, don’t we 
nt to go? And He don’t want His 
yple all daubed up with intemper- 
mortar, nuther (hum).” 

Md Charlie waves his hands back 
{ forth; prances on his two feet; 
ns his back to the audience to get 
ifirmation from the chief mourner, 
- husband of Betsy who sits beside 
n. Then he backs toward the edge 
the porch, hands surging back and 
th; and over goes a small child, fly- 
, through the air, struck into space 
a vehement blow from the swing- 
r hands. The child rolls over and 
sr on the ground, but Old Charlie 
es right on with a “Bless ye, my 
ld! We're all goin’ to heaven!”; 
uncing to the other edge of the 
rch in his powerful flow of elo- 
ence, and taking a dripping drink. 
fe has the palsy and his hands 
ike, the water pouring down his 
rt front.) He drinks from the gen- 
il bucket and dipper, blows his 
se, waves his hands aloft to his 
sd, and “hollers” of the Last Trump 
d the Unready . . . of the careless 
gins who didn’t have their lamps 
mmed .. ..of the virtues of old 
‘sy, who, by the way, was, in Mar- 
_Lewis’s vocabulary, “the meanest 
man who ever lived” . . . of the 
pairing children, who, if they ever 
int to see her again, must repent 
ir sins before it’s too late and come 
the Immaculate Lamb. 


Then from his chanting he will 
suddenly come down to his ‘usual tone 
of voice and tell a joke, addressing 
someone in the adie and laugh- 
ing at his own witticism. 

ae preachers never accept a penny 
for these services, but farm for their 
living as other men do, aad go around 
preaching purely for charity (and 
power) and a Chaucerian love of peo- 
ple, crowds and gatherings. 

Another preacher began, and we 
left for our mules in the creek, 
mounted them for the long descent 
of the mountain, and very thankfully 
reached kind Miss Dennis’s house and 
a good supper. There, sitting on her 
little porch in the evening; we listened 
to the night noises, the Bas the katy- 
dids, and innumerable “mournings,” 
as Robin calls them. 


Of Witches and Romance 


In the morning, so fresh and moun- 
tainy, we walked down with Miss 
Dennis to see old Will and Martha 
(“Marthy”) Lewis. We passed hogs 
suckling their shoats in the road, 
jumped across the creek on the rocks, 
and went up a stony hill and into a 
little gate — through chickens and 
turkeys, past the pet black and white 
dog—to where old Aunt Marthy sat 
on her porch, stringing beans for din- 
ner. She is slim and sinewy and 
brown, with bright merry eyes, 
straight gray-brown hair, parted in the 


middle and done up with two combs. 
She wears an old straw hat, patched 
with oilcloth from the kitchen table, 
a brown and yellow and grayish calico 
dress belted at the waist, and heavy 
brogan shoes. 

Aunt Marthy told us Saxon tales of 
witches as we helped with the beans. 
Old Will Lewis joined us and dis- 
coursed to Percy about “yarbs” while 
I went into the kitchen with Martha. 
There the daughter-in-law was get- 
ting dinner of fried salt pork, beans, 
biscuits, coffee, milk, blackberry pie, 
and fresh butter. A mark on the 
doorsill, they said, was set by a com- 
pass, and “when the sun’ s shadder got 
thar, it was always twelve otlocls Y 
They insisted on our staying to din- 
ner, and we all sat along on the old, 
scarred, rustic bench. 

Later, Percy and I sat out with 
Aunt Marthy on an old bee-gum 
stump and she talked of her stepgrand- 
mother who, so she said, was a witch 
and turned herself into a “yeller” cat, 
and of old -Black Lara, a “slick” 
Negress, who turned herself into a 
black cat, and they went around the 
country together doing “devilments.” 
Her “step-granny,” the witch — Old 
Granny Big Poll—had to leave the 
country and went to Missouri. “They 
stuck wheel-spinnels into her and 
burnt her rump so she couldn’t sit 
down, and they’d like t’ killt her if 

(Continued on page 302) 


The Art of Wild Life ' 


by M. M. M. 


Fo roam the world!— 
This is a wild life—wild life, 
full life, with no taboos: 


such, I see, is the nature of mankind. 
To study the nature of man—and be a channel for it: 


its outpour, in lasting form— 


in the reproductions of the spirit: That i is Art. 


Artist of Life 


by M. M. M. to P. M. 


Life is composition. There is your canvas, 


God gives the colors; you design. 
Now, what beauty will you assemble?— 


Your phrases: how lovely they should breathe and rise and end 
to flow into a new harmony: 
the motives—love, recurring love—ever weaving through 


and appearing in lovelier harmonies, 


harmonies of serenity; and where harmony is, 


The reproductions of the body you cannot form 
Take of my life, love: 

gather it, the strands of my entangling, 
and weave them in thy perfection 


- and pour your experiences into; 


F To roam the hills— 

_ 4a.watchin’ and a-seekin’,” 

Pas Uncle John Fiddler says: 

: Here is the wild nature of the Gael, 


the reproductions of the spirit you can. 


passionate, quick to ignite, uncontrolled, 


to a living beauty. 


there is blessedness, completeness. 


Life is a glorious instrument—a harp of heaven! 
Play ye gloriously thereon. 


There to be an artist, there to build in beauty, 


- fired, and leaping to emotional, imaginative heights; 
sweet, loving, devoted, furious, 

longing for life eternal, 

for the impress of its power, the will to creation, 
and to have—to live forever. 


’ 
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majesty and power, in steadiness, in glory, 
in inspiration: Oh, what materials have I! 

I sell to the Angels—so beautiful my colors. 
What a masterpiece is'to my hand! 
Glorious, I go to create it—Faith. 
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A Hammock in the Sun 


WESTWARD THE NOTCHED GREEN LINE 
of the hills is sculptured against a 
golden sky. The lake doubles the sun- 
set across a mile of water. Ripples of 
light flash through the leaf-screen be- 
fore our dining-porch. Twilight in- 
vades the scrimped level clearing by 
our cabins. The forest climbs the 
slope behind, the hemlocks and 
maples darkening, the birches giving 
the last signals as birdsongs cease and 
a night of stars prepares us for an- 
other play-day. 

Through summer in this northern 
land we live healthily, whether or not 
we think about health. Long under- 
worked muscles remake long over- 
worked nerves. Sweep of paddle, 
swing of ax, lithe bodies in bright 
water, bootnails at grips on sloping 
rock, brown arms bringing the tiller 
round, piled food sauced with hunger, 
a book and a hammock and an after- 
noon sun too bright for anything but 
sleep—our human and prehuman an- 
cestry built the need for such imple- 
ments of re-creation into us irretriev- 
ably. Here we no longer pit our vital 
reserves in an endurance contest 
against the clock. In the perspective 
of green slopes and blue waters, 
Washington and Ottawa, Chicago and 
New York seem maelstroms rather 
than mainsprings. 


Life and Death Next Door 
There are other perspectives. We 


play here, but many live here. A 


farmer neighbor, whose powerful 
hands twist into useful forms a wire 
my fingers cannot bend, has half a 
mouthful of decayed teeth and recur- 
rent spells of painful “rheumatism.” 
Another — used to day-long expert 
work with the ax—has died of tuber- 
culosis before forty, leaving a widow 
and young children. Un-immunized 
youngsters yield an annual crop of 


diphtheria victims. Mothers drive ° 


themselves through heavy housework, 
made painful by unrepaired perineal 
damage due to unskillful deliveries. 


_ Farmers sending milk for daily sale 


to distant towns keep too little of their 
Precious cash crop to nourish their 
own young ones ‘properly. In cities 


we see many slight-built people who 
_ have the show of health without’ 
strength. Here we can find many 
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HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


cutee 
—A series by the chairman, Com- 
mittee on Research in Medical 
Economics; associate editor, Survey 


Graphic. 


men and women who have strength 
without health. 

Metropolis or backwoods, lack of 
health can be due to poor heredity 
or to poor income; to lack of knowl- 
edge; to lack of the character or the 
facilities to apply knowledge — or, 
commonly, to some combination of 
these. On a marginal farm at the hill- 
side end of a dirt road I have seen a 
cabinful of youngsters ill-fed because 
of poverty. Among vacationers a few 
miles away are well-to-do, half starved 
young ladies who have worshipped 
too long the Goddess of the Slender. 


Repair Shops 

Here the nearest doctor is nine 
miles off. The closest hospital is 
twenty-five miles. Money makes the 
mare go, but many of the country 
people have other horses which they 
must drive before they can spare 
money for the doctor’s mare. In win- 
ter, snowdrifts are obstacles, as well 
as dollars. And all the year around, 
for the townsfolk and rural people 
alike over this countryside, doctors’ 
offices are only repair shops; often not 
good ones at that, for there are scanty 
facilities for careful diagnosis. The 
doctor who offers preventive services 
is as rare as the patient who would 
pay for them. The vicious circle sur- 
rounding patients and physicians is 
drawn in the old rhyme: 


“There was a doctor whose name was 


Peck, = 

Who fell in a well and broke his 
neck, 

The folks all said the fault was his 
own— 


‘Should have tended the sick and left 
the well alone. ” 


Milk-borne diseases run uncon-. 


trolled where unpasteurized milk and 
careless milkers are common. Control 
was unimportant in the days when all 


the milk was home-grown and home- | 


consumed, but today milkmen must 
be their brothers’ keepers, and the 
people must be informed enough to 
ensure laws and regulations to bring 


\ 


that about. Science is futile withot 
the wit and the wherewithal to appl 
it. Both doctors and the people shar 
blame for the futility and suffer frot 
its consequences. 

The best medical care will ne 
make damaged goods new, but reall 
good medical care would in time r 
make this people, if their doctos 
were in a position to educate as we 
as alleviate. 

So, before the breeze sways and th 
sun beats my brain into happy uncor 
sciousness, it is borne upon me thé 
health depends on the people as we 
as the doctors and rests on the twi 
pillars of wisdom and wealth. Neithe 
in cities where environment affront 
physiology, nor here where summe 
invites and winter requires the fu 
functioning of the body, will mos 
human beings maintain health witk 
out deliberate effort, considered ex 
penditure, and organized as well a 
individual planning. To be thu 
health-wise is not to be a health-wot 
rier. That’s where some of the wi: 
dom comes in. 


Good Works for the Worthy 


I gain considerable encouragemen 
from many changes which wisdon 
and wealth, people and doctors hav: 
brought about since I started in th 
medical field thirty-five years ago, : 
youngster trying his wings as ad 
ministrator of an ancient charity. Th 
Boston Dispensary was then 114 year 
old, one of the big clinics of its city 


used for teaching medical students b 


both the Harvard and the Tuft 
Medical Schools. I was fascinated bi 
its history, by the roster of its medica 
staffs—Bowditch and Bigelow, Cabo 
and Jackson and Oliver Wendel 
Holmes—by its board of managers o 
impeccable Boston lineage, fillin; 
places handed down within such fall 
lies even unto-the third and fourth 
generation. - 
Charity was their tradition and ob 
ligation. The origin of the institutiot 
cast its shadow from the eighteent! 
into the twentieth century. It ha 
been established in 1796, when som 
fine doctors turned to well-to-do p 
tients and cousins for help in gettin 
medicines to the suffering poor. “W 
will give our services,” they said, “t 
t Eve. 


e druggists will not give away medi- 
nes.” So a fund was raised and a 
lace to dispense free prescriptions 
as set up, an office with a pharma- 
st. Thereto deserving poor might 
yme, provided they bore certificatjon 
irds from a subscriber to the bis. 
ensary’s fund, and had obtained pre- 
riptions by visiting the office of a 
hysician on its medical roster or by 
ling him to their homes. 

Thus benevolent contributors, 
orthy beneficiaries, and generous 
hysicians were linked in a triangle 
f services and gratitudes. In the 
criptural language of the incorpora- 
rs: ““ . . . those who had seen better 
ays might be comforted without be- 
1g humiliated, and all the poor re- 
sive the benefits of a charity, the 
ore refined as it is the more secret.” 


Clinics and Changes 


By 1910, however, time had 
tought changes in both spirit and 
wachinery.. Long ago the importu- 
ated contributors ‘had turned over to 
1¢ doctors the task of certifying to 
worthiness,” by the simple expedient 
[ giving batches of already signed 
dmission cards to their doctor 
iends. Long ago, the doctors had re- 
eved themselves of visits of ill- 
othed beneficiaries to their private 
fices by the useful expedient of ex- 
anding the Dispensary drug counter 
ito what we now call a clinic, with 
yoms wherein the. doctors took turns 
olding office hours to treat those ap- 
licants whom they judged to be 
worthy.” 

By 1910, cards from contributors 
ad long been forgotten; prospective 
atients stood in lines before an ad- 
ission clerk, and within a few years, 
committee of clinic administrators 


‘ould write a report telling how the 


\quiries of admitting officers to de- 
rmine an applicant’s ability to pay 
yuld be at once searching, courteous, 
‘peditious, and inexpensive. Thus 
ad the “refined” and “secret” charity 
: 1796 become a public regimented 
*nevolence. How else might it have 
sen? For a. century, science and 
chnology had been changing a sea- 
t town into an industrial and com- 
rcial metropolis. There had been 
Itiplication of the number of peo- 
_ of the costs of medical care, of 
specialties within medicine. Do 
se changes necessitate the infringe- 


y invite it whenever human dig- 
: is not buttressed by self-support. 


nt _of human dignity? No, but _ 


The clinic practices of 1910 have 
since been transformed by other fac- 
tors. Medical social service entered, 
and by patient accumulation of cases 
demonstrated improvements in per- 
sonality and environment along with 
the relief of disease. Educators en- 
tered, demanding that if medical stu- 
dents were to be taught’ good medi- 
cine, the professional quelity of clinic 
practice must be the best, even if doc- 
tors did give their services without 
pay. The ‘public entered, more recep- 
tive to the idea of eficiemt clinic serv- 
ices for themselves, as self-supporting 
patients, than most doctors have been. 

As the sunset fades, on the renew- 
ing screen of memory I see Dt. 
George M. Price’s new clinic of the 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, one 
of the earliest enterprises in this coun- 
try wherein people set up organized 
medical services for themselves with- 
out charity and without profit. I 
think of the physician in the Mayo 
Clinic, telling me of two similar cases 
he had just treated, a farm wife from 
nearby and the lady of a nationally 
known family. Both had paid, but 
not the same fee. I recall, Dr. Philip 
King Brown at the western edge of 
the continent, proud because he had 
transformed a routinized industrial 
service at the Southern Pacific Hospi- 
tal into medical care of professional 
quality which met the standards of 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot. I remember 


the first evening pay clinics of the * 


Boston Dispensary, and the changed 
psychology of the medical staff be- 
cause they knew the patients were 
paying their way, including compen- 
sation for the physicians. 


Charity vs. Right 


Old ideas persist, though new ones 
supervene. There will be room for 
charity always, in the emergencies of 
disaster and in beneficent relations be- 
tween individuals, through churches 
and other organizations. But charity 
is obnoxious in mass relations. Un- 
fortunately, charity in mass relations 


still dominates the minds of many- 


physicians and some of their golf 
partners. For example, witness Sen- 
ator Taft’s so-called “substitute” for 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell National 
Health bill. The Senator and the 
high command of the American 
Medical Association are going to play 
the game together. 

We can override our past. 
modern Boston Dispensary has over- 


ridden it. But wholly to escape our 


“ 


The . 


ancestors is difficult, especially when 
some survivals walk by night and sit 
by day in places of power. In the 
Congress of 1947, the National Health 
bill will face a competitor rather than 
an opposition. Senator Taft and his 
allies will push the national medical 
charity bill with all the weapons that 
political shrewdness and plenty of 
money can command. Against them, 
and behind an improved National 
Health bill with broadened and bi- 
partisan sponsorship, must rally demo- 
cratically minded Senators and citi- 
zens of both political parties. 

Let us be thankful for the clarion 
of early 1945, when the President of 
the United States, listing the “basic 
human rights,” proclaimed as one of 
them “adequate medical care .. . and 
the right to achieve and enjoy good 
health.” Medical care is only one of 
the elements of good health—as our 
lakeside retreat evidences—but it is a 
constructive and increasingly impor- 
tant element and it is the physicians 
and allied scientists who are making 
it so. Foolish are those so-called medi- 
cal leaders who decry the opportuni- 
ties which advancing public demand 
for more and better medical care now 


holds before them. 
On the March 


When we come to leave these 
woods, the tops of the maples will be 
breaking into flame and the forest 
floors spangled with scarlet and gold. 
Soon the first snowflakes will melt on 
the memories of summer. Their suc- 
cessors will cramp the land with drift 
and hummock. The needles of the 
ice will pierce the shallow bays. 
Slowly the deeper waters chill; at last 
the lake becomes -a highway better 
than the highroad. The hours of sun- 
light shorten between the double 
darkness. Wild life dies, departs, or 
shrinks into seclusion. Yet, hidden in 
the well-wrapped protein of bud and 
seed, in the chrysalis beneath the bark, 
in, the breeding instincts of vanished 
birds half a world away, the vibrant 
life of another summer is on the 
march. 

Human beings may pit faith suc- 
cessfully against discouragement, as 
the men and women of this region 
mobilize for their recurring victory 
against the cold. Though in the tan- 
gle of the present world, today may 
seem to be December, summer is on 
the march in the urge of common 
men ‘everywhere for fairness and ful- 
fillment. 


From Bombs to Freedoms 


Both offer problems when you set out to deal with them internationally. 
An analysis of what is at stake in framing a universal Bill of Rights. 


‘THERE ALWAYS COMES A TIME IN INTER- 
national affairs when the negotiators 
withdraw from -the public eye in or- 
der to find their way towards neces- 
sary compromise which is so often the 
essence of a permanent settlement. 

This has been the case with the 
United Nations Commission on 
Atomic Energy which, at last month’s 
writing, had started out with a notable 
example of public diplomacy. There- 
upon the effort to harmonize appar- 
ently irreconcilable points of view 
taken by the United States and by 
Soviet Russia called for the creation 
of committees which could meet in 
private and explore first the area of 
agreement and then the possibilities 
of compromise on apparently funda- 
mental differences in the two pro- 
grams which were discussed in last 
month’s article. 

From the scattered items that first 
reached the public, it became clear 
that the chief issue was whether the 
control of atomic energy is to be 
worked out under the Charter of the 
United Nations—or whether it is to 
take the shape of a treaty parallel to 
that Charter but with wider powers 
and more interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of the member states than 
was contemplated at San Francisco. 

Andrei Gromyko has stood for the 
former line of action, insisting with 
legalistic precision. upon exact adher- 
ence to the Charter and the Yalta 
Agreement. Bernard M. Baruch, on 


the other hand, favored sidestepping - 


the Security Council or at least chang- 
ing its rules in the application to the 
control of atomic energy. In this he 
has been supported by practically all 
other members of the Commission 
with the exception of Poland. 
While public opinion in the United 
States strongly supported Mr. Baruch, 
some voices have been raised to cau- 
tion against any premature optimism 
over the result. For Mr. Gromyko 
holds. the strongest single card in this 
game of diplomacy—the fact that the 
Commission exists under the authority 
of the Charter itself and has no power 
to go outside it or carry on a revolu- 
‘tionary movement within it. This fact 
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BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—A series on vital issues before the 
nations of the world, by the chairman 
of the Committee on Atomic Energy 
of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace. 


has no relation to the merits of either 
program. It is, however, the condition 
under which the negotiations have 
taken place. 


A Working Compromise 


Under the circumstances, let me 
confine myself here to a single point 
of some interest brought forward in 
the plan for international control re- 
cently published by the Carnegie En- 
dowment Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. This proposal at once falls with- 
in the Charter of the United Nations 
and suggests a line of compromise. 
Thus, on the one hand, the Interna- 
tional Atomic Development Authority 
of the Baruch plan would have, under 
the Carnegie Endowment proposal, 
the right to investigate any situation 
in any country which seemed to indi- 
cate an illicit use of atomic energy. 
On the other hand, the Security Coun- 
cil would not be involved until there 
was definite need for action against 
the covenant-breaking state. Then the 
Council could use the veto or not, ac- 
cording to its rules; but under Article 
51 of the Charter each nation could 
be called upon automatically and im- 
mediately to take full measure of 
force to prevent the atomic war from 
starting or to suppress the lawbreaker. 

In this way, the sphere of action of 
the Security Council would itself be 
greatly limited, while the guarantee 
against the use of atomic weapons 
would be universal and immediate. 

While we await the final report of 
the United Nations Commission on 
Atomic Energy, it is high time to turn 
once more in this series to the more 
normal activities of the United Na- 
tions in preparation for the meeting 


_ of the Assembly this fall. These ac- 


tivities have been many and _far- 
reaching, especially in the area cov- 


ered by the Economic and Soci 
Council.* For example: 


—The International Labor Organiz 
tion has adjusted its relations with th 
United Nations to the satisfaction of a 
concerned—an especially difficult pro 
ess because the ILO had always mai 
tained-a life of its own. 


—The International Bank’ for Recor 
struction and Development and the I 
ternational Monetary Fund framed | 
Bretton Woods are now going concern 
or will be if and when the British fin 
it possible to enter wholeheartedly int 
that complicated mechanism. 


—Similar steps have been taken 1 
the preliminary meetings of the organ 
zations on Food and Agriculturi 
Health, Transport and Communication 
Refugees_ and Displaced Persons, tk 
Statistical Commission, the Econom 
and Employment Commission, the Con 
mission on Human Rights with its Sul 
commission on the Status of Wome: 
and the United Nations Educationz 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


This is an imposing list of actiwitie 
but it does not cover all of the bodi 
which have been created to deal wit 
the international problems of huma 
welfare. Apart from the Food an 
Agriculture Organization for the pu 
pose of maintaining higher nutritio 
standards throughout the world, tk 
farmers have themselves been meetin 
in a conference in London to furths 
the interests of the land and tho 
who live by it. Similarly, alongsic 
the financial organizations mentione 
there is a preparatory committee : 
work on an international conferen 
on trade and employment. . 


When one recalls the fact that th 
Covenant of the League of Natio 
was almost wholly lacking in even t 
suggestion of economic cooperat 
one sees what a tremendous step fo 
ward was taken when the Chart 
drafted at the Golden Gate devote 
nearly half of its text to dealing w 
economic and social problems. Hi 
at length we have had formal rece 


(Continued on page 302) . 
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_ by John G, Winant, June Survey Graphic. 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Quarters Across the Newsstand 


NITHIN THE LAST DECADE THE BOOK 
yublishing industry has found a‘ road 
o new millions of readers through 
he low-priced book. It has learned 
hat the readers of America are not 
merely the limited number of those 
vho would pay $2.50 to $4 a volume, 
yut vast numbers of people with 25 
ents, 50 cents, and $1 to spend for 
i book at the newsstand, the drug 
tore, and “wherever books are sold.” 
The industry has renewed its confi- 
lence in the axiom that a book is 
ilways new to the man who has not 
ead it, and discovered that when a 
00k exhausts its potential of buyers 
at one price level, it may appeal to 
1 great many others at other price 
evels. 

The effect of these new systems of 
listribution on publishing — and on 
yur forests — is clearly discernible. 
What effect access to so many books 
will have on the reading and thinking 
vabits of Americans must be estab- 
ished by suitable tests over a course 
of years. 


Paper Pioneer 


The leading distributor of low- 
wriced books is Pocket Books, Inc., 
sriginated and directed by Robert F. 
le Graff, who solved a mechanical 
roblem that had puzzled publishers 
or years — how to make the paper- 
ound book attractive to purchasers, 
ind how to produce in quantity per- 
nitting a profit at a retail price of 25 
ents, Americans had never taken to 
uch books before, perhaps because 
ur magazines and newspapers gave 
is so much to read. ‘Moreover, paper- 
ound books were unattractive and 
inwieldy. 

Pocket Books devised a_ stiffened 
loss finish paper cover and offered 
n array of famous fiction and other 
est-sellers of previous years, some 
lassical titles, and a group of popu- 
ar mystery and detective stories 
riginally issued at $2. The emphasis 
as on “complete and unabridged” 
eprints. In short order, quarters be- 
in to pour across newsstand counters 
r the new volumes. The organiza- 
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~ fiction. 
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tion lately has adopted the device of 
numbering its books; before me lies 
“The Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care” by Benjamin Spock, M.D— 
number 146,619,134. 

Pocket Books, Inc., has followed a 
general policy of reprints, but occa- 
sionally it publishes an original work. 
In several instances such books were 
later sold to trade publishers and is- 
sued in cloth binding at higher prices. 
This year the organization has 
brought out several new books, first 
giving them circulation through other 
publishers so that they are actually 
reprints when they appear in 25-cent 
form. One is Dr. Spock’s book; an- 
other, “What Cheer,” an anthology of 
verse by David McCord, soon to ap- 
pear as a reprint. The special prepara- 
tion of anthologies for Pocket Books 
will be continued. 

About 400 titles make up the list, 
with 60 to 80 additions planned a 
year. Sometimes titles go out of stock 
for lack of paper; at other times it 


has been found profitable to drop one. 


for a year and then reissue it. The or- 
ganization is not in the least worried 
about a drying up of titles; there are 
more than enough for all the reprint 
houses. 

It is usual to identify Pocket Books 
with reprints of mystery stories but 
its list is actually dominated by other 
With Penguin Books and 
other reprint houses it has also per- 
formed the commendable task of 
making available good nonfiction. 
For instance, in July, Pocket Books 
issued “Madame Curie” by Eve Curie, 
a biography that had a large sale in 
the original edition. Representative of 
nonfiction is “Devils, Drugs and Doc- 
tors,” by Howard W. Haggard, M.D., 
which runs to 427 pages and carries 
150 illustrations. The price—25 cents. 


Penguin Crosses the Ocean 


Penguin Books already had found 
a large welcome in Britain when the 
organization, founded by Allen Lane, 
extended its activities to the United 


‘States. Here it adopted the glazed 


cover that had made Pocket Books 


(All books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid ) 


so attractive, and soon its list of 
American books recognized both 
quality and popularity in offering 
such fiction as “Kitty Foyle” by Chris- 
topher Morley, “Winesburg, Ohio” by 
Sherwood Anderson, “‘Manhattan 
Transfer” by John Dos Passos, and 
“Vein of Iron” by Ellen Glasgow. 
But. Penguin had discovered in 
Britain the eager interest in intellec- 
tual subjects shown by adult readers 
who might have only a shilling or 
two to spend. Pelican Books is its 


‘designation for such works as “Pub- 


lic Opinion” by Walter Lippmann, 
“Patterns of Culture” by Ruth Bene- 
dict, and “The Birth and Death of 
the Sun” by George Gamow. It offers 
Julian Huxley and Alfred North 
Whitehead to the reader of scientific 
books. This is compatible with the 
conviction of the editor, Victor Wey- 
bright,* that the 25-cent book has a 
contribution to make to the cultural 
life of the United States and that no 
publisher can respect himself if he 
merely follows the demand for easy. 
entertainment. With the provision of 
more solid material, reading taste is 
improved and a strong publishing 
program is thus built. 

Bernard Shaw’s 90th birthday on 
July 26 gave Penguin an opportunity 
to direct attention to his works. Three 
plays were issued on that date — 
“Pygmalion,” “Saint Joan,” and 
“Major Barbara.” Penguin said: “It 
is with pride that we speak of our 
past decade of association with Ber- 
nard Shaw,” and pointed out that 
Shaw’s “The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism, Capitalism, So- 
vietism and Fascism” was the first 
nonfiction title with the Pelican im- 
print in England. 

A number of other organizations 
have entered the low-priced field, in- 
cluding Bantam Books, with distribu- 
tion by the Curtis Publishing Co., the 
Popular Library, Avon Books, ete. 
Soon many of the books popular in 
past decades will be revived. One of 
the new Bantam Books at hand is 


——— . , ki 
*Formerly managing editor of Survey Graphic, 
as our readers will recall. 
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“David Harum” by Edward Noyes 
Westcott, originally published in 1898. 
The other day “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” arrived — heartening me a 
great deal, because rereading proved 
how much better, from every point 
of view, are the novels that entertain 
today. 


Entertainment Plus 


To what extent original work can 
be published at 25 cents depends on 
the income that these books can offer 
authors. At present there is still so 
great a demand by the regular pub- 
lishers for manuscripts that an author 
is justified in taking his chance on 
larger earnings with them. If Holly- 
wood should insist on paying $150,000 
for the film rights to a book originated 
by one of the 25-cent publishers, some- 
thing like a revolution might occur. 
But even that is a long shot. The 25- 
cent books are safer in the reprint 
field and their publishers have wide 
choice of the best. 


For many an apartment-dweller the 
problem of shelf-room is solved. My 
own books have shrunk, while the 
titles have expanded, because of the 
availability of timely fiction in pocket 
size. The matter of the educational 
value of these books is more complex. 


Mr. Weybright has noted a funda- 
mental distinction between the news- 
paper, magazine, and motion picture 
on the one hand, and the book. “The 
people who buy magazines and go to 
the movies for escape and entertain- 
ment,” he says, “read books for escape 
and entertainment also — but escape 
and entertainment . plus something 
else. That something is the intangible 
element of self-education. The book 
is the one thing that is selected and 
read for itself.” With a wider reading 
public, the possibility of self-education 
and cultural improvement is enlarged. 


JAPAN’S WAR ECONOMY, by T. A. 


Bisson. International Secretariat, Insti- 

tute of Pacific Relations, Distributed 

through Macmillan. $3.50. 
Mr. Bisson, IN A CAREFULLY pDocu- 
mented book, gives the big business- 
men of Japan the credit and blame for 
planning Mypan’s Asiatic and Pacific 
wars. “The. unbroken record of Zai- 
batsu victories on these key issues [of 
governmiemt economic policy] showed 
them in their true political stature— 
that is, the dominant force in the 
modern Japanese state.” 


* ' Fs 4 
The author goes rather extensively 


into the development of Japanese 
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economic controls, the formation of 
control associations largely managed 
by big business, compromises reached 
by the army, the Zaibatsu, and the 
bureaucrats on the form and method 
of economic consolidation for war 
purposes. The account is brought 
down to the day of Japan’s defeat. 
Also included in the book are trans- 
lations of twelve Japanese documents, 
thus making available the actual texts 
of important economic legislation. 

The study of such legislation from 
1940 to 1945 reveals a steady central- 
izing of economic control, big busi- 
ness benefiting more than small busi- 
ness with each succeeding bureau- 
cratic ruling on the rationalizing of 
industry. The government was often 
worried by the fate of small estab- 
lishments; but with the necessity for 
controlled distribution of goods, eff- 
ciency of output, price controls, etc., 
and with men drawn from big busi- 
ness to administer many of the con- 
trol associations which came _ into 
existence, the little man was inevitably 
squeezed. 

Some Japanese problems of this sort 
were paralleled in the United States 
with the WPB, staffed by dollar-a- 
year men, and the OPA top jobs re- 
stricted to businessmen (a similar rul- 
ing was made in Japan). Such simi- 
larities are indicated by Mr. Bisson, 
but he is also careful to point out that 
the cartels in Japan were relatively 
bigger and stronger than anything 
organized by America’s 60 families. 

Characteristic Japanese govern- 
mental patterns are noted. For in- 
stance: “The peculiar genius of the 
Japanese political system, which regu- 
larly sought to establish an equilib- 
rium between the ruling groups per- 
mitting each to live and let live, 
worked against an extreme solution 
that would have irrevocably disrupted 
coalition unity.” Further evidence that 
the Japanese government could not 
immediately “change an economic 
situation by edict is indicated: “The 
obstacles to a coordinated system of 
control were deep seated and could 
not be overcome at the first attempt. 
Experiment and adaptation continued 
until October 1943, when basic re- 
visions were finally consummated.” 

In a preface written after the end 
of the war, Mr. Bisson recommends 
the complete destruction of the Zai~ 
batsu as the evil genii of Japanese ag- 
gression. He has a tendency to at- 


tribute all politico-economic develop- 


ments in Japan to the conscious plan- 


ning and activity of a group of sinis 
men. Little attention is given to int 
related economic and political ever 
and trends in Asia and the Paci 
since 1919 — the growth of Japane 
commerce, its blockade by Europe 
powers with colonies in Asia, t 
American Exclusion Act, a world ¢ 
pression. The reaction in Japan in t 
Thirties, which followed a liber 
trend in the early Twenties after t 
first World War, cannot. be whol 
explained by looking only at the Zé 
batsu and the Japanese army. The 
seized their opportunities when th 
came, but they might never have con 
if broad socio-economic trends ; 
Japan, Asia, and the Western wor. 
had not taken the course they did. 


The book is largely based on new 
paper and Japanese radio broadca 
material, the only sources open to an 
one during the 1941-45 period. It is 1 
be hoped that Mr. Bisson, who is or 
of America’s leading authorities o 
the Japanese economy, will follow h 
present study with firsthand invest 
gation into the actual functioning « 
price controls, labor relations, an 
other aspects of the economic structut 
during the war. Joun F. Emprt 
University of Hawai 
Honolulu, T. H. 


TRENDS IN COLLECTIVE BARGAID 
ING—A Summary of Recent Exper 
ence, by S, T. Williamson and Heéerbe 
Harris. Twentieth Century Fund. $% 

THIs BOOK Is, IN PART, A PROLONGE 

editorial based on the facts presente 

in the Twentieth Century Fund 
publication of several years ago, “Hor 

Collective Bargaining Works.” I 

that book a dozen or more competer 

students of labor set forth in deta 
what they had found out about co 
lective bargaining methods in diffe: 
ent industries, under the- auspices « 
different types of management and « 
unions. ; 

Here, two competent observers if 
dicate by precept and illustration wh: 

they consider the basic elements i 

successful collective bargaining, ba 

ing their conclusions both upon 
previous study and upon their ow 
experience, thinking, and knowledg 

And in a concluding chapter, po: 

sibly most significant, the Labor Con 

mittee of the Fund presents its ow 
report and recommendations. 

It was a notable achievement f 
this committee—consisting of two er 
ployers, two labor. men, two eco 
omists, a publisher, and the form 


nairman of the War Labor Board— 
) come so near to agreement. A few 
issents from particular items in the 
sport appear as footnotes, but a sur- 
rising amount of unanimity appar- 
ntly prevailed. > 

It is noteworthy in view of excited 
ebates in and out of Congress, that 
ne employers on this committee 
hould sign a report declaring that 
collective bargaining has been, and 
emains, a brake against the exercise 
£ absolute authority to hire and fire, 
nd otherwise determine conditions of 
mployment; this authority is too 
reat to be entrusted, in its entirety, 
9 management alone. ... If political 
‘overnment requires constitutional 
rotection against the arbitrary use of 
ower, so too, does industrial gov- 
rnment.” And in view of current ar- 
uments over fact-finding boards and 
he extent to which company books 
hould be open to wage bargainers, 
ne following has a special interest: 
It is apparent that . . . fact-finding 
nd fact interpretation. must be the 
andmaidens of a market analysis 
yore detailed, scientific, and exhaus- 
ve than ever before. Both manage- 
1ents and unions need definitive data 
uperior to that which they now 
sually possess. Moreover, they must 
e prepared to disclose all pertinent 
formation at their disposal.” 
Equally noteworthy is the fact that 
ibor men signed a report frankly 
scognizing lack of democratic pro- 
sdures in many unions and _ the 
angers inherent in centralized au- 
lority as unions grow larger. Some 
E the remedies proposed for this situ- 
tion were not acceptable to the labor 
embers. Unfortunately, they did not 
ffer their own suggestions for reme- 


ial action but their objections seem. 


ell founded, for some of the union 
form proposals in the report lack 
ul appreciation of the realities. 
But in the main the report is both 
ractical and statesmanlike. A few 
<cerpts will indicate its temper: 


Tt is the inexperienced bargainers of 
© immature union who ask for the 
oon. It is the unschooled bargainers 
© an unseasoned management who 
sny that the moon exists. . . .Both man- 
gement and union must be aware of 
¢ danger of pricing themselves and 
ir product out of the market... . The 
derlying aim of collective bargaining 
ust be to summon forth the utmost use 
‘our resources. 


The fourteen chapters preceding the 
ymmittee report make good reading 
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for management, union leaders, and 
the student of labor. They are packed 
with indispensable information. The 
chapter on administration of agree- 
ments emphasizes that making the 
agreement work is as. important. as 
obtaining it, and frequently much 
harder. That on goyeenment collec- 
tive bargaining is an able exposition 
of an area commonly misunderstood. 

The discussion of union - manage- 
ment cooperation is informing and 
points up, by the very paucity of 
illustration, its limited extent. One 
could wish that the authors had ex- 
plained the opposition to cooperation 
from management and from labor, 
both right and left. 

In almost every respect instructive 
and practical, the book does tend to 
overlook the area of fundamental di- 
vergence in interest. In an economy 
such as ours capital and labor can go 
far toward understanding and even 
toward a limited partnership, as the 
book correctly emphasizes. But this 
desirable objective depends upon the 
extent to which compromise can be 
accomplished with basic economic 
principles not here discussed. 

Joun A. Fircu 
New York School of Soctal Work 
Columbia University 


THE UNITED NATIONS ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, by Herman 
Finer. World Peace Foundation. 50 
cents. 


HerMan FINER, “WHO HAS HAD THE 


advantage of close association with 
the International Labor Organization, 
reviews the aspirations, efforts, and 
plans for international cooperation. 
He dwells upon the importance to 
world peace of ‘social, economic, cul- 
tural, and health relations among the 


countries of the world. 


He surveys present and earlier in- 
ternational agencies. Analyzing the 
services rendered by the all-too-criti- 
cized League of Nations, and taking 
warning from the limitations imposed 
on it by ignorance, lack of vision and 
bold action, he argues for greater in- 
tegration of economic and social-en- 
deavor in the structure under the 
Charter of the United Nations. _ 

“All sectors of economic and social 
endeavor, do, in fact, constitute a 
natural unity,” says Mr. Finer. “They 
are not even a collective; but they be- 
gin as one thing. It is only historical 
accident and the incapacity of man- 
kind to do everything at once at an 
early stage of development, that has 
caused one, two, three or more indi- 
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The Chance of a Lifetime 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


WRITING CAREER 


HERE IS A CHANCE to learn to write by 
writing —under the personal direction 
of successful writers and editors. The 
Magazine Institute, a private school 
completely owned and operated by edi- 
tors and writers, offers practical in- 
struction in short story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home, on 
your own time. 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Experi- 
enced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you get 
a chance to concentrate on the sort of 
things you do best—essays, features, 
short sketches, etc. 

Writers themselves active in the mag- 
azine field help you find your best out- 
lets, often suggest markets you might 
never have heard of. Send the coupon 
today for the free catalog which tells 
you how you may get started toward a 
writing career. Inquirers will also re- 
ceive “The Best Job in the World” list- 
ing unsolicited testimonials from suc- 
cessful graduates. 
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THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC., 
Dept. 38-D, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog without obligation to: 


THE B EST AUTHORS: 
ARTICLES: COMMENTS, 


TODAY 


To NEGRO DIGEST 
5619 S. State St., Chicago 21,III. 


MAIL 


vidual agencies to be separately estab- 
lished. ... . But, on pain of interna- 
tional collapse, there must be a world- 
wide interconnecting standard and it 
must be accepted and acknowledged 
as a function of international bodies 
to apply the standard.” 

However, “progress through gov- 
ernment is dependent not merely 
upon intellectual comprehension by 
one mind, but also upon the will or 
desire that there shall be union, and 
today that is only in its very early 
stages.” 

It is this “will or desire” that his- 
tory is trying to teach mankind. The 
life of the United Nations, and of 
humanity, is entirely dependent upon 
it. “Without this it is derelict,” Mr. 
Finer warns. 

The book was finished in Novem- 
ber 1945. It cannot, therefore, be a 
story of the Economic and Social 
Council as its Commissions meet to- 
day in New York. But it is an excel- 
lent background study on which to 
judge daily developments. 

JuLiz p’ EstouRNELLES DE CONSTANT 
Assistant Director, 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation 


. 


BREAKING THE BUILDING BLOCK- 
ADE, by Robert Lasch. University of 
Chicago Press. $3. 

THE BUILT HOUSE IS COMPOSED OF 

numerous unrelated parts which have 

passed through many processes. Rob- 
ert Lasch contends that this conglom- 
erate should be broken up, the aggre- 
gates altered, and the mass reformed. 

The book makes two outstanding 
contributions: it enumerates and an- 
alyzes the: many dissociated elements 
which combine to complete a house, 

and it gives perspective to them by a 

wealth of data, not coldly arrayed in 

columns of figures but skillfully pre- 
sented in clear, concise language. 
Mr. Lasch scrutinizes the difficulties 
that, arise from scarcity and miserable 
houses in blighted neighborhoods. He 
shows the obstructions to building 
new low cost housing—land cost, con- 
struction, trade and labor abuses, and 


_ finance. He describes the advantages 


of and need for over-all planning and 
proposes “aggressive action by city, 
state and federal governments” to re- 
duce c Finally he offers a theo- 
retical project, with several types of 
dwellings at different rental levels, 


which he claims would wipe out 


slums and increase tax revenue. 


__ The fault of the book, a common 
one in this field, is its attempt to carr 
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weaker causes into popular favor on 
the strong back of the housing move- 
ment. Mr. Lasch states his pet cause: 
“The fundamental proposal, then, 1s 
to find ways of distributing national 
income so that a greater share will go 
to those who use it for consumption,” 
and “to get the wage increases with- 
out the price increases” which de- 
pends, among other things, “upon 
positive government policies framed 
in the interest of all of the people.” 

Space is cleared for his platform by 
the conviction that “private enterprise 
has had its chance. Not only has it 
failed to fulfill its obligations in the 
past, but any reasonable estimate 
based upon frank appraisal of the 
facts shows that it will fail to fulfill 
them in the future.” 

In condemning private enterprise, 
Mr. Lasch gives no value to the skill 
of capital seeking preeminence in 
competition and, on the other hand, 
recognizes no faults which may arise 
from centralized direction by national 
government of local shelter. He 
blames the profit system for the slums 
and avoids a direct answer to what 
many thoughtful people believe to be 
the basic economic problem—how to 
replace depreciated and obsolete prop- 
erty with modern structures. 

He crusades so doggedly for a high 
social minimum that he almost con- 
vinces his reader that government sub- 
sidy and an increase in tenants’ ability 
to pay are not merely temporary plas- 
ters to soothe the bruises of the build- 
ing industry but are panaceas for the 
entire housing problem. . 

The building blockade will not be 
broken for years if it must wait for 
that new order to be-accepted and be- 
come effective. Prompt relief is essen- 
tial and need not interfere with long 
term plans or improved methods. At 
the moment, leaders are needed to 
break the blockade with any or all 
of the workable methods available. 


ALFRED RHEINSTEIN 
New York City 


PEACE OF MIND, by Joshua Loth Lieb- 
man, Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 
THE COVER OF THIS BOOK TELLS US THAT 
“Dr. Liebman is rabbi of Temple 
Israel, Boston, with the largest reform 
Jewish congregation in New Eng- 
land.” He also has a vast radio au- 
dience. He has lectured and taught 
in various colleges and universities. 
But this does not indicate what is to 


this reviewer his signal contribution: 


he has made a synthesis of religion 


at its highest and most spiritual le 
and of the best of depth psycholc 

There is one confusing feature 
his work, his interchange of the tet 
psychiatry, psychology, depth psycl 
ogy, psychotherapy, and dyna 
psychology. In many of these 
seems to take for granted the inc 
sion of psychoanalysis, which ene ¢ 
not properly do. But in spite of t 
apparent confusion of terminolc 
there is no mistaking Dr. Liebma 
aim, which is to make the practice 
religion a vital thing in the reden 
tion of the human personality. 

Too often one confesses selfishn 
anxiety, distrust, even hatreds a 
jealousies, and prays that one may 
delivered from these grievous err¢ 
yet has no idea of how to go ab 
getting rid of them. On the ot 
hand, dynamic psychology points ¢ 
the way to become fully conscious 
such faults and weaknesses and ov 
come them, yet pays no heed to 1 
part the spiritual life might so w 
play. After analysis has broken dot 
resistances there must be a buildi 
up, a reconstruction of the distract 
and battered personality. Religion 
the force most to be depended on - 
such reconstruction. 

Dr. Liebman is especially good 
his treatment of love—of oneself, 
one’s neighbor, of God. “Religio: 
he says, “is often quite analytical a 
subtle in its understanding of a ma 
obligations to others; it is quain 
naive about his obligation to hi 
self.” Man must love himself pre 
erly in order that he may not vi 
his self-hate on others. Love thy neig 
bor as thyself. As one social work 
has expressed it, “Accept yours 
then accept the right of others to 
different, to be themselves.” Dr. Li 
man emphasizes the need of all p 
ple to love and to be loved; he a 
emphasizes the need for maturity 
the emotion of love. “A man who 
capable of treasuring the construct 
and creative aspects of his own p 
sonality, who sees’ them as part 
a larger social inheritance, is wil 
both to give and receive affe 
without seeking to make himself | 
master over others or the slave 
others—such a man has entered 
holy of holies of genuine adult loy 

The chapter “Grief’s Slow W 
dom” is extraordinary. There h 
been so many books on this gen 
subject during the last ten or fift 
years that one might expect only 


¢ 


new way of stating long recogn 


ie howe 41. ae 


iths about the development of per- 
yality. The effects of grief and atti- 
jes toward death are not often in- 
ided in such writings. But Dr. 
ebman speaks from long and wide 
perience and from a depth and ten- 
rness of human understanding. 
The last chapter points out the need 
- ideals and hero worship; what it 
sans to lose oneself in something 
cater and beyond oneself. The emo- 
ns have been feared and at times 
ommed. Psychology has been of help 
religion in its recognition of the 
wer of the emotions and at the 
me time their susceptibility to 
owth in maturity and their impor- 
ucé as a constructive and dynamic 
ree in our lives. Once freed from 
e distortions that misdirected and 
ildish emotions bring about, the 
al turning to God as the great 
ider and object of worship will be 
ssible. Eveanor Hope JoHNson 
ssoctate Professor of Psychology 
meritus), Hartford Seminary 
yundation 


MERICAN LABOR UNIONS: What 
They Are And How They Work, by 
Florence Peterson. Harper. $3. 
HIS BOOK IS A COMPETENT DISCUSSION 
what might be called the anatomy 
American trade union organiza- 
ms. Into a volume of moderate 
igth the author has packed a large 
aount of information on the struc- 
re of the unions and their collective 
rgaining and other activities. The 
aterial is well organized and the 
position is clear and concise. 

Following introductory chapters on 

e historical development of the 

ions, there are detailed descriptions 
their organic structure—the set-up 
the national federations (the AFL 

d the CIO), the government of the 

tional unions and their relation- 

ips to their local bodies with re- 
rd to membership policies, financial 
rangements, and related matters. 

Several chapters are devoted to the 

ucational and beneficial activities 

dertaken by a number of unions. 
1e techniques of unions in the proc- 
es of collective bargaining are ex- 
lined, as is the existing machinery 
- the settlement of industrial dis- 
tes. A useful glossary of trade 
ion terms and a list of unions op- 
iting in each organized industry 
clude the main body of the work. 
ppendices include the constitu- 
1s of the AFL and the CIO, a se- 
d bibliography, and a directory 


of international unions with member- 
ship’ figures for 1944, 

This listing of the major contents 
of the book indicates its nature. It is 
primarily a book for reference and, as 
such, fills a vacant niche in the labor 
problems library, since most books of 
this type are less comprehensive and 
do not contain the up-to-date material 
presented by Miss Peterson. 

However, in spite of the subtitle, 
the reader will fail to discover a re- 
alistic analysis of how unions actually 
work: that is, the physiology, or the 
functioning of unions. The treatment 
resembles a volume on government 


which confines itself to a study of 
constitutions and statutes, with scant 
attention paid to the activities of po- 
litical parties, pressure groups, and 
other aspects of the actual operation 
of the governmental machinery. The 
result is a certain lack of vividness in 
the handling of subject matter which 
is shot through with dramatic quality. 
Such materials would have added 
much to the value of the book, with- 
out hampering the presentation of the 
wide body of facts Miss, Peterson has 
brought together. Lois MacDonap 
Department of Economics 

New York University 


Why Can’t You Write? 


It’s much simpler than you think! 


S° MANY people with the “germ” of 
writing in them simply can’t get 
started. They suffer from inertia. Or they 
set up imaginary barriers to taking the 
first step. 

Many are convinced the field is con- 
fined to persons gifted with a genius for 
writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of com- 
mercial writing is done by so-called ‘“un- 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the 
way to learn to write is by writing! 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 
time on theories or ancient classics. The 
story is the thing. Every copy “‘cub” goes 
through the course of practical criticism 
—a training that turns out more success- 
ful authors than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 


the Copy Desk Method. It starts and 


keeps you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. And upon the very same 
kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn 
by doing, not by studying the individual 
styles of model authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed con- 
structively by practical writers, Gradu- 
ally they help to clarify your own dis- 


‘ 
Newspaper Institute of Ameriea 
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knowns.” Not only do these thousands of 
men and women produce most of the fic- 
tion published, but countless articles on 
business, homemaking, hobbies, travels, 
human interest stories, local, church and 
club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. 
Every week thousands of checks for $25, 
$50 and $100 go out to writers whose 
latent ability was perhaps no greater than 
yours. 


‘WINS WRITING SUCCESS 
THOUGH CRIPPLED WITH ARTHRITIS 


“When I became almost crippled with arthritis, N.I.A. training 
proved its value. I began acting as local correspondent for two 
papers. Then I started a publication of my own. ‘The Beekeeper’ 
became a reality and a success. Were I physically able, I would 
crawl to the top of the house and shout the merits of N.IA. 
training.” —Elmer Carroll, Route 3, Box 540, Lansing, Michigan. 


The Practical Method 


’ 


tinctive style. Writing soon becomes easy, 
asborbing. Profitable, too, as you gain 
the “professional”? touch that gets your 
material accepted by editors. Above all, 
you can see constant progress week by 
week as your faults are corrected and 
your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Writing Aptitude Test FREE 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for writing. 
It will analyze your powers of observation, your 
imagination and dramatic instinct. You'll enjoy tak- 
ing this test. There is no cost or obligation. 
Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y.. (Founded 1925) 


VETERANS 


This course approved for 


Veterans’ Training. 
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GOD, HUMANITY AND 
THE MOUNTAINS” 


(Continued from page 293) 


she hadn’t a-quit the country.” 

This led on to the story of her own 
grandmother. Her grandfather was 
riding through Virginia when he met 
a barefoot girl on the trail searching 
for her cows. He stopped and talked 
to her, and at his request she got up 
on the saddle behind him. They rode 
ten days till he reached his home and 
then they were married. He was 
eighteen and she thirteen, and all she 
had on was the dress to her back. 
She never saw her people again or 


heard from them; just jumped up be- ° 


hind and off they went; and, my 
goodness, you can see it now in Aunt 
Marthy’s eye: the bold adventure and 
the light heart, merry ring of gallant 
metal, and a swift jump at every stile 
—and life with a zest. 

We left lingeringly and wandered 
back to Miss Dennis’s for the night. 
Starting homeward in the morning, 
the sky clear blue, the clematis flower- 
ing—by evening we had reached our 
dear “Old Log,” at Pine Mountain. 


Uncle John Fiddler 


For us, the- guardian-spirit of Pine 
Mountain is Uncle John F iddler,* and 
we shall ever recall the morning of 
our earliest encounter with him. That 
was the Fourth of July at the outdoor 
assembly-place here, when we first 
met many of our mountain neigh- 
bors. There were speakers, and Percy 
read aloud his one-act play, “Gettys- 
burg,” first calling old Uncle John to 
come up on the platform. There he 
sat down on the floor and, turning 
up his old, time-worn face, listened 
entranced, 

Percy read beautifully. The force 
of his grace of mind and spirit, his 
heavenly beaming smile, his enthusi- 
asm and spontaneous. response to 
those about him were beyond all I 
can possibly write in my meager 
‘power. 

Uncle John says to him, “You are 
a poet,” and he to Uncle John, “You 
are a poet.” 

Later, we sat on a log, we three, 
and Uncle John Fiddler spoke of 
heaven arid heavenly things; and out 
of his distorted, bleared old eyes there 


* Uncle John Fiddler (Lewis), of Greasy Cr 

ne Mountain, then over eighty 3 is ci oe 

istics of soul and of foleancenh are reflected in 

Be SE ence sie shad oe two of 
y, MacKaye’s plays, “ ‘on Crossing th 

Rockies,” and “T Ronee votes World.” © : 


dawned a beauty of soul — a direct 
message from the oversoul of men, 
gotten in long journeys up and down 
the earth, consorting and discoursing 
with men and angels and savages, na- 
ture and primal truths in the primeval 
forests!) The Bible he has studied 
well; seven times has he read it 
through, and it tempers all his speech. 
A marvelously beautiful denizen of 
an ancient world, old and yet forever 
new, his spirit symbolizes these wilds. 

Vast, I see him in imagination, 
standing there above the hills, fiddle 
in hand, the light eternal in his eyes; 
music, love, life-everlasting flowing 
gently, mystically from his form, with 
the old neckerchief, and through all 
his multitudinous wealth of pictured 
speech. 

This is the first of three articles — a 
second by Mrs. MacKaye; the third, an un- 


published sketch by Percy MacKaye of the 
“Oldest Man in the World.” 


FROM BOMBS TO FREEDOMS 


(Continued from page 296) 


nition of the constructive forces which 
are at work building a world com- 
munity. 

Yet we must be on our guard 
against expecting too much of these 
pioneering efforts. The fact remains 
that social and economic problems are 
primarily domestic. The conditions of 
life vary so fundamentally from coun- 
try to country and are so affected by 
climate and environment that there 
can never be a world law making a 
uniform set of rules for human con- 
duct everywhere. The international 
organs which deal with the intimate 
things of daily life must be focused 
on the furtherance of common better- 
ment without irritating interference 
in domestic affairs. 


International Bill of Rights 


To bring this argument down to a 
definite case, let us take the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, which met in 
May and June. The Commission had 
before it a number of proposals, some 
of which took the form of a draft in- 
ternational Bill of Human Rights. 
Among the available American pro- 


posals were those of the American 


Law Institute and of the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace. 
The two documents were almost iden- 
tical except for one important item. 


The Law Institute included among 


the rights of man, the right to work. 


_misunderstandings which he felt 


The Commission to, Study the ( 
ganization of Peace had discussed tl 
right but had not yet accepted it 
its list. 

This is not a mere detail. The qu 
tion before the United Nations Cor 
mission on Human Rights is o 
which goes to the heart of the gre 
debate over Soviet ideology. In su 
porting the right to work, the Rt 
sian representative voiced an ide 
widely shared in other countries 
well, namely that economic rights a 
fully as valid and as important in 
long run as political and social righ 
to which English-speaking peop 
long tended to confine themselve 
Now if these rights carry with the 
a guarantee by the government th 
they will not be infringed, the rig 
to work would carry with it a gua 
antee of a job, and that to mar 
Americans and British seems to imp 
a vast governmental bureaucracy wu 
der some form of socialism or con 
munism. Yet on both sides of the A 
lantic full employment has mac 
headway as a practicable objective. 

Obviously there must be some roo! 
for give and take in the enumeratio 
of such economic rights, and 
achieve that is extremely difficult. _ 
the formulation leans too heavily t 
wards free enterprise it will seer 
utterly unreal to those who live ur 
der a Soviet regime. If the guarante 
is strong and comprehensive, it wi 
seem to many Americans like a su 


‘render of individual freedom in tk 


guise of specious goals which the 
might not be able to live up to. - 

Under these circumstances som 
thoughtful people are tending to tur 
away from the idea of a universal Bi 
of Rights for fear it will be use 
merely as propaganda by the natior 
that strongly support some of th 
principles but cannot see their way t 
accept the rest. Only the other day 
received a letter from one of the mo 
thoughtful leaders of public opinio 
in the United States, a man of gre: 
influence and long experience. H 
protested against the whole exper 
ment as one bound to bring discal 
upon the United Nations through th 


would be sure to occasion. ; 
On the other hand we must. ne 
forget that the fundamental cause ¢ 
the second World War was the d 
nial of freedom implicit in Nazis 
It would be a calamity if we we 
now to abandon what we took 
heart in rallying against Hitler—tl 


> 


world that is half slave and half 
ee is not a safe world to live in. 

I venture to suggest that human 
hts can be divided into two classes, 
1e calling for immediate action 
id the other for long-range edyca- 
on. The former could and should 
> dealt with specifically by the Eco- 
omic and Social Council; the latter 
ight well be referred to UNESCO 
yx study in all the countries con- 
‘ned, so that international under- 
anding may be both informed and 
lerant. 

+ + + 


VEN SUCH A BRIEF SURVEY AS THIS OF 
ne of the least difficult of the areas 
nder the Economic and Social Coun- 
I shows how far we have to go be- 
wre the world community is one. 


- POSTWAR SWEDEN 
(Continued from page 287) 


1€ war that are expected to influence 
$§ postwar economic development has 
een drawn up by the Swedish Busi- 
ess Trend Institute. Its preliminary 
sport to the government points out 
tat the main causes of these changes 
re the heavily increased proportion 
f the national income absorbed by 
1e state, and the reduction of inter- 
ational trade. 


__ Economic Balance Sheet 


The total outlay for defense in- 
‘eased from about 250,000,000 kronor 
$62,500,000) before the war to about 
illion kronor ($500,000,000) on an 
rage per year during the war 
eriod. It thus rose from about 2 
cent to nearly 12 percent of the 


jod 1941-44 as compared with the 
var period 1936-38. The corre- 
238 SOUS in exports was 60 ~ 


ee was Pitas ee _ then 


exports: to about 10 percent of 
prewar level. a certain cor ey 


ional income. The volume of im- 
ts was reduced by a little more 
a 50 percent on an average for the 


ne of imports to about 25 percent 


te Getta: ie 
hat eis to 


import surplus in Swedish trade with 
Germany also increased from 124,- 
000,000 kronor ($31,000,000) in 1936- 
38 to 316,000,000 kronor ($79,000,000) 
in 1941-43. 

In spite of the sharply reduced sup- 
ply of essential imports, raw or un- 
finished materials, total production in 
1944 reached approximately the pre- 
war level. The decline in the first war 
years—largely due to very bad har- 
vests in 1940 and 1941—was followed 
by a recovery, thanks to better har- 
vests and the development of new 
substitute products. Large quantities 
of wood had to be cut in order to 
make up for the falling off of coal 
imports. While before the war less 
than 15 percent of the total quantity 


of wood cut was used as fuel, this” 


rose to-nearly 50 percent from 1942 
to 1944. The production of copper, 
lead, zinc, aluminum, “cellwool,” syn- 
thetic rubber, and a number of chemi- 
cal products was started or expanded, 
generally at much higher costs than 
when imported. __ 

_- A comparison of total employment 
in 1939 and 1944 shows only a slight 
decline. Up to the end of hostilities, 
Sweden kept up her defenses against 
Nazi invasion. But the numbers of 
men called up for military service 
were almost completely offset by an 
increase in the productive population, 
the utilization of refugee labor, a de- 
crease in unemployment, and~better 
utilization of available manpower. 


During the war, Sweden lost 229 


merchant vessels and 31 fishing boats 


chant 


uae one. ae of her tota 
ipbui din ©) 


kept up her standard of living during 
the war and her prosperity now are 
doubly impressive. 


Yesterday and Tomorrow 


Of course it will remain forever a 
matter of heated argument whether 
the Socialist government went much 
further than it need have done in “ap- 
peasing” Hitler during the war, or 
whether it resisted German demands 
much more than is generally realized. 
While there is an ugly record of sub- 
servience and connivance with the 
Nazis, there is also plenty of evidence 
of genuine help to the Allied cause. 

It is ridiculous to suggest that 
democratic and largely socialistic 
Sweden, close as she was to the in- 
vaded sister nations of Norway and 
Denmark, desired a German victory 
or sympathized with the Nazis. Only 
a very small group of reactionaries, 
crackpots, and corrupt individuals felt 
like that. Their names are well- 
known and their record speaks for 
itself. Most of the Swedes hated the 
idea of a Nazi victory, but some 
seemed ready to accept it as inevitable. 
Thus Skold, a Socialist Cabinet Min- 
ister, had declared that it made no 
difference to neutral Sweden who 
won the war; and Vougt, another So- 
cialist Minister, had made a series of 


obsequious pronouncements about 


-Hitler’s Germany. 
On the other hand, 


ment” policy. Most of them wer 
“al commentators of gr 


listinction, such a 


there were 
_ many courageous stalwarts of democ- 
racy in all the main parties—Socialist . 
included — who throughout the war 
aggregating 591,890 gross tons, ‘or conducted an unremitting _strugg eM 
against the government’s — “appease- 


‘athe 


Otto Jarte, Johanes Wickman, Rag- 
nar Svanstrom, Bo Enander, Ivan 
Pauli, Ture Nerman, and innumer- 
able others, who are still writing and 
fighting every day of their lives, con- 
stitute the pride of the truly inde- 
pendent and profoundly democratic 
Swedish press. They will always be 
held in honor and gratitude by those 
Britishers and Americans who saw 
these men at work—often in danger- 
ous and difficult circumstances. 

Controversy about wartime foreign 
policy is inevitable, but today it is of 
purely academic interest. What mat- 
ters is that Sweden’s democracy is 
alive, virile, dynamic, and eager to 
make its contribution to peace and re- 
construction. It has a great contribu- 
tion to make. 


LEON BOURGEOIS 
(Continued from page 281) 


ment would not be accepted, the 
French modified its language to read 
“a permanent organisme ... to plan 
and prepare the military and naval 
program.” Thus they superficially at 
least met the objection to an inter- 
national army and a general staff. 
Naturally, it failed to convince, and 
still later they changed the amend- 
ment to read “of considering and pro- 
viding for naval and military meas- 
ures.” This was obviously more. of 
the same and was treated as such. 


The Tempers of Statesmen 


As the French found that they were 
not going to win their case, their 
anger and desperation mounted. The 
Americans and British, in turn, be- 
came increasingly annoyed with their 
persistence. The meetings descended 
to the ridiculous with one childish 
episode, narrated in Colonel Bonsal’s 
book, “Unfinished Business.” 

On this particular occasion, Bour- 
geois shares the spotlight with Lar- 
naude, his by no means taciturn col- 
league. Bourgeois had delivered an- 
other harangue, which amounted to 
saying that a League without concrete 
military provisions would be “sheer 
madness.” Cecil, patience at an end, 
snapped that no matter how desirable 
certain things may seem, they are 
sometimes\impossible and the project 
of an international army was as- 
suredly one of them. Bourgeois in- 
ferred (his English was not of the 
_ best) that either he or his project was 
_ being called stupid. It took the better 


part of an hour’s agitated eftort to 
quiet the ensuing uproar. 

Peace restored, Larnaude arose and 
shot question after question at Cecil, 
punctuating each with the exhorta- 
tion: “Now, do me the honor, Lord 
Robert, to answer me that!” Cecil 
maddened him further by nodding 
sweetly to each question. Finally, he 
announced that since nothing had 
been said, he could naturally not be 
expected to give an answer. Both 
Frenchmen thereupon spluttered that 
if no force were stationed at the 
Rhine, there would be no League and 
perhaps no peace. 

There could be no satisfactory 
compromise between the two view- 
points. The French pleaded that pub- 
lic opinion would be satisfied with 
nothing less than security. Wilson 
realized that what the French called 
“security” would look like “super- 
state’ to the United States. The 
French argued that another French 
disaster would imperil both England 
and America. Even the British 
doubted this, as Cecil showed in an 
admonitory talk with the French. He 
told them that if they were too in- 
sistent, the Americans would. with- 
draw entirely, for they had the least 
to gain by a League. 

According to the plan, the General 
Staff would have the power to inspect 
the military preparations of the vari- 
ous nations. On this point, Woodrow 
Wilson flatly accused the French of 
wishing to set up a “super-spy service.” 

Creation of an international army 
would entail the maintenance of a 
large-sized military force by the 
Americans and might mean perma- 
nent conscription. Again, by what 
constitutional right could the con- 
tingent be sent overseas? Wilson be- 
lieved that an amendment would be 
necessary. Any attempt at either con- 
scription or an amendment was 
doomed to failure. ; 


A Final Warning 


There was a profound difference in 
the mode of approach. The British 
and Americans considered the prob- 
lem of world peace in the spirit of 
gradual evolution, whereas the French 
wished a completed edifice immedi- 
ately. Wilson once reminded his-ep- 
ponents that doubtless the next gen- 


eration would be as wise as them-. 


selves and the solution of future prob- 
lems could safely be left to them. An- 


other time he warned ‘that “definition 


is limitation” when Bourgeois was 


\ 


urging that precise statements 
made to cover future eventualiti 
Such pragmatic thinking seems 
merely muddle-headedness to ratio 
alistic Frenchmen. 

French psychology and Frenc 
needs combined to enhance the ang 
against the prevailing indifference 
their pleas. On one occasion, La 
naude wanted to know who wou 
decide when an act of aggression he 
been committed. Wilson suggeste 
“the court of public opinion.” La 
naude thereupon whispered to hin 
self: “Am I in a madhouse?” 

The end of the stormy meetins 
came, but Bourgeois would not adm 
defeat: Final step for the now con 
pleted Covenant was acceptance by 
plenary session of all the Allies. Her 
Bourgeois broke into-a carefully pr 
pared program of laudatory speech 
to deliver a final plea filled with tk 
fervor and obstinacy of the utter. 
convinced. Addressing a hostile an 
impatient audience, he once agai 
warned the world against half-mea 
ures. “I do not conceal from you tk 
fact that if we are to have a Leagu 
and thereby security for all, sacrifice 
will have to be made. Some of ot 
historic traditions and our lon; 
accustomed rights will have to | 
abandoned, but how insignificant - 
this loss of independent action whe 
you contrast it with the menace thé 
will hang over us all—if the Leagu 
is not established with force behin 
it. 

_ A final humiliation awaited hin 
The presiding officer at the sessior 
Clemenceau, had long since given u 
the cause of Bourgeois, even as 

nuisance value to extract addition: 
concessions from the other two nz 
tions. After listening to his felloy 
countryman for a few minutes, h 
suddenly cut him short with th 
banging of his gavel and announce 
that, since he heard no objections, th 
Covenant was declared adopted. 

Leon Bourgeois lived to be awarde 
the Nobel Peace Prize and to becom 
president of the first League of Ni 
tions Assembly. He did not live 1 
see his prophecies come true in th 
tragic Thirties. Twenty-five years a 
ter his futile stand, the two countrie 
which had opposed him were | 
change their viewpoint under # 
stress of another World War. b 
new League, though still short of | 
ideal, seems destined to- vindicate t 
memory of the unpopular Monsiet 
Bourgeois. : na 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


| me : : CASEWORKERS—Catholi : d : retirement. This helpful guide shows the 
YOUNG WOMAN, B.A., _varied job experi- Care agency has yo ole ay oe cere way. Read it now, before you think it's 
ence; anxious to assist with educational and : y WOT Stange a ncaces eal y i ici 
promotional program of social agency. 8411 according to professional training and experi- needed, and you will eagerly anticipate the 
Bey. . ence. Opportunity for advancement. Must have fateful date instead of dreading it. 
graduate training. Catholic Charities, 418 N. Ar ty ep ptape tans IE e 
BOYS’ WORKER, Supervisor, experienced. 25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. : S eh 
Willing to locate anywhere. 8413 Survey. Ss 
WANTED—Trained case workers and workin = 
TECHNOLOGIST WITH SALES ABILITY, supervisor. Agency is expanding its family THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
age 33, Ph.D. (chemistry), 7 years experi- and child welfare services. Good supervision shows the part which professional nurses take 
ence in natural rubber production methods and adequate salary based on training and ex- in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
both here and in the Far East, desires po- perience. Transportation paid to San Fran- your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
sition, not necessarily in rubber, offering op- cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 995 at 58 St., New York 19, ie 


portunity and where executive ability counts. Market Street, San Francisco 3. 
Location immaterial. Health excellent. Mar- 
ried, both having had European as well as 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Far Eastern experience. Working knowledge SOCIAL WORKER, male, New York City Of- 
of French. Willing to start moderate ee fice, N.Y.S. Training School for Boys, Salary SCHOENHOF'S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
provided possibilities for advancement good. $2268-$2806. General case work services for 1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
8414 Survey. adolescent boys. Desire satisfactory combina- Cambridge 38, Mass. 
tion graduate training and case work experi- 
EXECUTIVE, trained and experienced woman, ence. State qualifications, 8396 Survey. BOOKPLATES 


(Jewish), desires position institution or school. 


Expert management of food and housekeeping. | CHALLENGING case work opening in special. | FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
ye ized Denver Hospital for competent Jewish beautiful designs. 


3 graduate of a school of social work. Starting ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
PERSONNEL work, Recreation or Intramural salary $2400 to $2700 dependent upon experi- LA 


Athletics, College graduate. Veteran. Wide ence. State qualifications. 8384 Survey. If ap- 


range of experience; YMCA, College Exten- plicant resides in New York, apply Mrs. Erna MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


sion, Physical Education, Athletics. Mid-west TieelindenbaunieaVianderhi FE SS Ac I 
2 ; yi erbilt 6-1590. 
preferred. 1128 Marston, Ames, Iowa. SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for them; any number in one or- 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of Boys Institution | CASE, WORKERS. School of Social Work der. Pay after I bill you at publishers’ low- 
desires similar position, Eighteen years in Graduate. Exceptional opportunity, family est prices. CATALOG SG, FREE. JOHN 
Children’s work in Institutions and Boys and children’s agency. Psychiatric consult- CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 

Clubs. Available September 1st. 8401 Survey. ant. Salary range $2400 to $3200, dependent 

0 EE SS upon experience. Protestant Family Welfare, 

WORKERS WANTED 52 Howard St., Albany 7, N. Y. EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 

Is SHERE ogee practical or graduate, FAMILY CASEWORKER with graduate ain: GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
going from New York to California mid-Sep- ing in progressive recognized agency, begin- 
tember, who will take charge of arthritic ning salary caseworker II $2700. CHILD AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
woman invalid during trip? Expenses and WELFARE WORKER with graduate train- York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
salary. 8416 Survey. ing for casework in Institutional Child Place- bureau specializing in fund-raising, 

5 ment Department, Family Agency serving her 5 5 1 

CASE WORKER. Westchester Village Agency. local children’s institutions for intake and dis- group work, institutional, casework 

Part time case work position including com- charges. Family Service of Savannah, Georgia. and medical social work positions. 


munity relationship. Training and experience 
in psychiatric practice desirable. Appointee ADOPTION AGENCY needs ~ professionally 


will share the supervision and psychiatric con- trained_case workers for intake and adoption PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 
pciation Na highly spelen nal aE s000, Diacement., dcvartuent. Tales work wet pe Se 
nnual full time salary to \ parents placing children for adoption an 
8408 Survey. prospective adoption parents, seeking chil- SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
dren. Write Miss Julia Ann Bishop, Di- PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
Ge DIRECTOR he SOCIAL BERT: rector of Case Work, Guests Home soe oe Oe ee Pramag sccviceseas 
ICE. woman with graduate training an ciety of Virginia, Box 554, Richmond, Vir- z : . ) 
a number of years experience in Child Wel- ginia. : : , tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
fare work for a Children’s Institution provid- - 516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
ing a foster home program. 8410 Survey. PROFESSIONALLY trained caseworker wanted 
ese rae ec eee in an accredited, non-sectarian child place- RESORT 
CASE WORKERS and CHIEY Bee MENT ae agency, paces coast. eee Hing salary ur 
WORKERS with one_year of graduate train- to $2700, depending on training and experience 
ing in social work. Five day week, excellent} ~ with regular increases. Travel expense paid Bettie ON THE oes pig te Y. 
working conditions, progressive salary plan. to the job. Address Box 90, University Sta- a racecars rooms ; sie eri. Met Fold vege- 
City of Chicago, Department of Welfare, 25 tion, Seattle, Washington. ‘ tables, Rape pan ees aN oay, k CAGSTS MOL 
S. Damen Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. - — request. 125 miles from New York. Louis J. 
—_—$—$$—$—$<__ ess SE WANTED: Qualified, professionally trained Case Roemer, Mgr. 
“WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Administrative worker, preferably with psychiatric back- 
_ Assistant to Founder and President of Na- ground, plus experience, to work in recently WORKERS WANTED 
tionally known BS = peo ie eter PY : prsenize! Family Services agency UE capi y 
- leged boys located in New England. Profes- expanding community, Entrance salary, about s = 
Bonal antag and experience with boys es- $200 per month. Apply, Miss Kathleen Milli- one A! SRC elec kiaearsed ae 
sential. Must be familiar with group work kin, Eexecutive Secretary, Family Service of Es 2 ler : iba Aes cles Seat eedin 6 ae 
techniques. Fine opportunity for young man Hamilton, 824 Rentschler Bldg., Hamilton, runitye ehecial paren ae Lor ae Ms A ad 
OE ean esiasm MEDIATE. INTERVIEW. ee case work and public relations program, Sal- 


* E AND REMUNERA- | MAN OR WOMAN GRADUATE GROUP- ary range: case worker I, $2100-$3000; case 
; FON” ce © WORKER for Jewish Soe Biclinee Aueney worker II, $2900-$4000. 8402 Survey, 

“in Portland, Oregon. Good opportunity for ; 
aeht penkon Write “Neighborhood House, CASE WORKERS: 


Foster Home placement 


and general child Welfare Services including 
on rik W. Second Avenue, proriens 1, aie orotecties aad damartied wether corde 
eC Oe a SE ol oe ee PEN. moe eat easy comity ee rnd + 
LT ACT IE of recognized standards. Salary range $2100- < 
ea CoO tere calico aan a eles 3100 for two year graduate, School of Social _ 
. department long established and dedicated to ork, Write raha poise! cen “s 
working with mothers through Mothers’ clubs. Bureau of Los aah es, yans Street, sd 
NURSING SE pete in peetom sentra ewish cela bed Los Angeles 26, Calif. i 
TU U D hood of New York City. Please write fully | ~~, : : ; 
| SHEET TO. AG ag qualifications, stating experience, training, re- | TWO CASEWORKERS. One with two year ‘ 


SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY. muneration. 8412 Survey. 


oS 
V) R. Professionally trained and ex- PROBATION OFFICERS—Men and women ence and at least one year gra’ 
Sho have charge) os a family service for Juvenile Court using case-work methods; including 300 Hee Pataca 7 ed 
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